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SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER is what you might call the “whether period.” 


Within these coming five or six weeks it will be determined whether 
business picks up or merely ceases to decline and goes sideways. A good 
vigorous pickup is normal in the fall. If it so develops this year, it is 
good. If it doesn’t, if business merely goes sideways, it is not good, for 
it would indicate more of the slow slide of the past—on into the tail 
end of the year, the fourth quarter. 


A SIDEWAYS MOVEMENT, and then some further gentle slide, is 


what most observers expect. They think the end of the slide is not yet 
at hand, at least not in the immediate future. 


BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY is pretty fair, considering everything. 
There are pains, but no abject discouragement. Businesses are working 
hard and fighting hard for orders, and this is wholesome. No one is 
thinking in terms of “depression,” like 1930. The current slump is still 
regarded as a lesser sort of thing—an “adjustment.” Everyone assumes 
that as soon as it is over, which should be within the next 12 months, 
business will be active for several years—as far ahead as can be seen. 


UNEMPLOYMENT is expected to be higher this fall. This is hard on 
those without jobs, but as yet it is not a major problem. Public 
authorities are concerned, but are not ready to take any drastic steps 
until the end of the year. If unemployment goes over 5 million, the 
federal government will order big spendings to make jobs. 


PRICES GENERALLY are expected to go a little lower through this 
fall and winter. But the lower prices are proving to be a business 
stimulant. People are showing that they will buy at lower prices, al- 
though they would not buy at the old higher prices. Manufacturers 
and merchants are doing a reasonably good job of shaving prices, so as 








to tap the wider markets that lie further down 
the price pyramid. ‘They are learning once 
again that low prices are always good business. 


Fall & winter merchandise is bettcr, 
net, than at any time since the war. Quality 1s 
up, back to pre-war standards. Gadgets and 
mechanical equipment work better, more effli- 
ciently, and last longer. Clothing lines have 
lost most of their post-war sleaziness. Cars, 
even though still high in price, appear to stand 
up as well as any of their predecessors. ‘There 
are variety and selection for practically every- 
thing. Once the buyers think prices are right, 
there should be a new surge in sales. 


Retail sales were helped by the big sum 
mer promotions. When prices were cut, people 
rushed to buy. When prices stayed at the 
established levels, the goods remained on the 
shelves. Retailers will have to continue to pro- 
mote, and to advertise price cuts to get the 
business. Bargains will be the big come-on, 
just as long as people think prices in general 
are higher than they should be (or not as low 
as they should be). 


Industrial production iis still falling 
slowly, in easy stages. Retailers’ and whole- 
salers’ stocks are eine so this may be a spur to 
production as there is a rush to replenish. 
Christmas buying will be another stimulant. 
Nevertheless, the long-term trend in production 
has been downward, and still is. 


Cost of living, which has been easing 
gradually, recently tightened a bit. But this 
month, and next, living costs may again drift 
downward. Meat will get cheaper, along with 
other foods. Clothing and house furnishings 
will be down, in some cases substantially so. 
Rents will inch a little higher, but they will 
still be low—compared to everything else. 


Profits are getting thinner, though not for 
every industry. Profits in automobiles, for 
example, are booming and will continue to 
boom right into next year. Steel and utilities, 
the same. But these are the exceptions. Most 
businesses are behind last year and the year 
before. ‘They will feel the squeeze on profits 
even more the rest of this year. ‘The squeeze 
is uncomfortable, but by no means unbearable. 
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Wages irc going up a bit, stimulated by 
the strike settlements, but they are not every- 
thing the unions hankered after. The raises 
are sparse, for the most part, and some unions 
are getting nothing at all. ‘Take-home pay may 
even shrink a little. more in the next few months 
as hours are cut back. 

This year, most unions are settling for wage 
increases. Next year, the big, top-of- the-list 
issues will be job security and old-age security 

(pensions) for unions which fail to get these 
benefits in 1949. ‘The unions already in posses- 
sion of such benefits will fight to hold them. 
The others will renew pension demands. The 
big unions will probably get them, at least from 
those industries which have enough money to 
grant them. 


Coal will become a critical item around 
November 1, unless John Lewis ends his slow 
down. The coal shortage won’t really begin to 
hurt until that date, about 60 days from now. 
Right now the reserves are adequate, although 
the adequacy is not as reassuring as it was a few 
weeks ago. But by keeping the miners on a 
three-days-a-week schedule, Lewis can continue 
his squeeze play as long as he chooses, tighten- 
ing pressure on the mine operators. 

Once the shortage begins to hurt, Lewis 
stands to get what he’s after—more welfare aid 
[t looks now as if he will get 

It will mean higher peionil 


and higher wages. 
both of these aims. 
coal for everyone. 


Steel production should bounce back 
a few points once the wage dispute is settled. 
Steel inventories, which had been in excess 
supply, are now thinning a little. ‘There is re- 
covery production of durables which use 
steel. ‘The full effect of the arms program is 
beginning to be felt. So steel output should 
gO up, at a time when coal, a basic raw material 
of steel, may continue to get scarcer because 
of Lewis’ pressure tactics. It doesn’t exactly 


keep the general economy in balance. 
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Total construction now runs at a fairly 
fast gallop. It will continue its present pace 
right into next near—a big factor in maintain- 
ing good business conditions. Houses are doing 
better than was anticipated. New stores and 
factories have slowed up a bit, but will get going 
again as Soon as business can look ahead to con- 
tinued good production and sales. Govern- 
ment building is ahead of everything else. Its 
effects will be felt most in the depressed com- 
munities where jobs and money are needed. 
A substantial part of the new construction will 
be the government's 50,000 houses for low- 
income families, to be started this year and 
next. 


Building costs aren't being cut as much 
as had been thought. Demand. for materials 
and equipment is high, and high demand means 
high prices. So there isn't much chance of a 
big drop in building costs. Maybe a moderate 
drop in some communities, but just moderate 
enough to stimulate construction plans that are 
now being held back. 


Houses arc down about 5% to 10% this 
fall, as compared with a year ago. ‘They will 
probably stay at current levels for the time 
being, until demand at current prices is ab- 
sorbed. Quality of construction, however, 1s 
better. Houses next year probably will be a 
little cheaper, perhaps 5%, or something like 
that. But no big decline. 


Buy now, what you can. Often in 
the past, when prices seemed unreasonably 
high, these columns have sounded the note of 
not buying, of deferring purchases, of waiting 
for lower prices. Now prices are down, how- 
ever, and even though they may go a little 


lower, it seems sound sense to loosen up and 
buy whatever is needed, whatever can be 
afforded. 


It gives the individual 
It also 


This does two things: 
or the family the benefit of the goods. 
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helps to make business and jobs—at a time 
when business and jobs are needed on a national 
scale. Plenty of people have jobs and satis- 
factory incomes. ‘They have unfilled wants. 
Let them go ahead and buy, and thereby help 
to make jobs and satisfactory income for others. 


Food prices will drop a little this fall. 
‘The tremendous harvest is bound to lower some 
prices. But no sudden price collapse. No big 
break in the markets because of the huge sur- 
pluses. ‘The government will see to that, since 
the government is committed to the expendi- 
ture of billions to keep food prices up. If in- 
comes slump and unemployment spreads, there 
will be pressure to lower the government price 
supports. Since farmers have votes, nothing is 
likely to be done about this next year. 

Next year, big supplies of meat, poultry, eggs 
and milk, resulting from the huge corn harvest 
this year. ‘There will be plenty of everything. 
P eople will find their food budgets a little easier. 


Exports are slipping, and the outlook is 
for a continued downward trend for at least 
another six months. As a matter of fact, ex- 
ports have probably reached their peak, at least 
for a few years. Marshall Plan aid, which has 
been supporting the bulk of our export trade, 
Private buying abroad is less than 
last year. British determination to hold back 
on American purchases will hurt. The drop in 
exports will mean a drop in jobs and production 
back home. 


is now cut. 


The draft law is still on the books, even 
though people may have forgotten about it. 
Now that the rush to enlist has subsided, the 
armed forces are thinking of resorting to the 
draft again for more men. Actually, the draft 
threat should be enough to start enlistments 
up again, to the point where no one will be 
drafted. But if it doesn’t, you will hear plenty 
of anti-draft complaints before the winter is 
over. 


Congress has been middle-of-the-road, 
with leanings to the right, the conservative 
points of view. ‘The Congress that meets next 
January will have the same members, but the 
chances are that it will be a little more leftish 
or liberal. ‘The reason is that elections will be 
coming along, and appeals to liberal voters 
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make more political hay, net, than appeals to 
conservative voters. 

Besides, the labor-liberal pressure groups have 
come to life again, after being more or less in- 
effective all this year. ‘This fall they will be 
beating the bushes for the Economic Expansion 
Program, which is regarded as “leftish,” but 
which will also appeal to many businessmen, 
because of the provision for government loans 
to finance business expansions. ‘The outlook is 
for more swing to the left within the next year. 


Local politics. 
local elections. ‘They are making exciting news 
In many communities all over the country. 
‘They should be c: irefully watched on a national 
scale, since they will indicate the political trends 
for 1950, the next congressional election year. 

Congressmen returning home will have a 
chance to sniff the local politic: il air. A lot of 
them will find they have to do business with 
more organized groups, particularly labor. 


Radio liquor ads. ‘The big national 


networks are talking of taking them. If and 
when they do, it will set a precedent. ‘The ads 
would play up the “Imbibe moderately” theme, 


play down sales talk with a blatant sound. 
Even though played softly, the ads will sound 
offensive to many ears. ‘They will set off some 
fireworks between those who favor liquor ads 
on the air and those who don't. 


School clothing is lower in cost this fall 
—about 10% lower for most items, in most 
areas. Cotton stuff leads the price decline. 
Rayon and wool clothing is also down. Shoes, 
the biggest item for most school kids, are also 
a little cheaper, and quality is better. It adds 
up to a drop of a few notches in the family 
budgets of people with school-age children. 


Box-tops and giveaways always 
boost sales a little, probably because it’s good 
psychology to make the customer think he’s 
getting something for nothing. Right now, with 
business slipping, lots of manufacturers are 
planning to expand their use of premiums. 
You will see them used this winter, to push 
sales of everything from soap flakes to cigarets. 
Over a billion dollars will be spent on the give- 
aways. It’s just another indication of the return 
to old-fashioned selling techniques. 
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In November come the 


Aircoaches arc big money-makers for the 
five or six airlires that use them. ‘They do a 
near-capacity business on midnight runs for 
passengers who don’t mind the night-flyi Ing and 
who he the lower prices. Bad connections for 
travelers going cross-country have been a prob- 
lem, but not an insurmountable one. Authority 
to the airlines to fly aircoaches expires the end 
of this month. Unless real objections are raised 
(and so far few are objecting) the authority 
will be renewed, and there will be more air. 
coaches than ever before. 


Railroad troubles. ‘hey arc getting 
more serious as business slips off. ‘The rail- 
roads which have modernized and put on faster, 
more comfortable trains have found the situa- 
tion improved. But most lines are using the 
same equipment now as they used_ pre-war. 
‘These are the ones that are suffering most. 
You will hear more about their sufferings. 


The five percenters. \lost of them 
serve a necessary function, acting as the bridge 
between government (wanting a job done) and 
business (offering to do the iob). If Congress 
has put them under the spotlight, it’s because 
Congress thinks a few of them have stepped 
over the border line of propriety and discretion. 
Investigating them is probably a good thing. 
In the future it may result in stricter com- 
pliance with the rules covering the expenditure 
of government money—the public's money. 


Tours to Europe. \tavcl agencies are 
already making big plans for next summer. 
Thousands of Americans are making inquiries 
which show that the flock of tourists next year 
will be greater than even this past summer. 


House painting on an amateur basis is 
growing from a business sideline to a major 
business activity. Paint producers are en- 
couraging home owners and home renters to 
do their own painting, interior and exterior. 
As an inducement, they are now marketing 
paints which go on easily, dry quickly, and are 
made in all the shades of the rainbow. They 
are also cutting the cost of paint, with the cut 
due to be about 50 cents a gallon this fall. It 
helps to push up the sales volume. It also gives 
the house dweller something to do in his spare 
time. 
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Furniture this fall will be 5% to 20% 

under a year ago, and quality will be better. 
Foam rubber cushioning will be a big pro- 
motional item. Buyers have been demanding 
less expensive sets, so now the emphasis is on 
the lines which are low in cost and low in 
luxury. There will be lots of talk about “func- 
tional,” modern design. But with all the talk, 
styles will be more or less the same as they have 
always been, probably because the customers 
want them that way. 


Blankets of good quality are now avail- 
able at advantageous prices. Blankets are one 
item which didn’t go up much in cost after the 
war, even though manufacturing costs did. ‘The 
high cost of imported wool keeps expenses high 
but there is stiff competition in the business, so 
profit margins are slashed. Consumers can 
benefit from the price competition. 


Television is about to spread out, into 
more areas and more communities, and the 
spreading out should end a lot of ‘T'V’s troubles. 
The troubles are the high cost of operating 
stations, and the overproduction of T’V sets. 





Operating costs will come down as the audi- 
ences are spread wider and broader. Likewise, 
the market for 'T’V sets will extend over a wider 
area. 

‘or people who live in T'V areas now: There 
are real bargains to be had in 'T'V sets 

lor people outside ‘T’V areas: 
can count on having television in another 12 
to 18 months—if you're lucky. It will take that 
long to build the new stations. But the late- 


You probably 


comers will get the benefits of improved TV 
sets, cheaper and better—so it may be worth 
the waiting. 


Color television is in the wind, and 
could even be started now, if it weren’t for the 
cost. Most experts think it will be another 
two or three years before color ‘I'V goes com- 
mercial. ‘The problem is to be sure that present 
sets can be adapted for color, without too much 
expense. So far, no one has shown how this 
can be done. 


Jewelry sales—considered a barometer of 
future business weather—aren’t doing so well. 
People don’t buy watches, diamonds, rings, etc., 
as readily as they did during the war. For one 
thing, they’re no longer flush with cash. More 
important, when they do buy, they pay as little 
down as possible—so that now the average down 
payment is smaller than it has ever been. 
Jewelry merchants aren’t happy about the situ- 
ation. It explains the big industry push to get 
rid of the 20% excise tax. So far, that particu- 
lar push hasn’t gone very far. 


Odds and Ends. Cobblers are having 
trouble making a living because long-wearing 
leather substitutes result in the shoes not going 
to the shoemaker so often. Footballs, 
basketballs, ice skates and other equipment will 
be cheaper for fall and winter sports. . . . Fire 
insurance companies have been having trouble 
with people who collect on small but frequent 
claims, so some companies are putting a $50 
deductible clause in the policy to protect against 
claims too small to be investigated. . . . New 
Englanders, with a large metalworking industry, 

talk of building East Coast steel mills when 
the huge iron ore fields in Labrador start de- 
livering, about three years from now. .. . The 
passenger tire business expects a continued 
slump the rest of this year... . If auto sales 
continue to climb at the present rate, auto loans 
will be 24% times the 1939 figure by January. 

. Textile manufacturers in Europe are shift- 
ing from cotton to rayon, a development which 
will cut U. S. cotton markets abroad. . . . Eng- 
land will have a serious power shortage next 
winter, necessitating limitations on the use of 
electricity. 


For current business trends, turn page. 
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HOW'S BUSINESS NOW ? 





delivery. ‘This has perked up some 
manufacturers, notably makers of 
woolens and worsteds. 


Auto sales continue at a fast pace. 
So far this year over 2% million 








4 quick sweep-up 


F’TER a steady six-month drop, business is 
A catching its breath and leveling off—at 
least temporarily. ‘This doesn’t apply to all 
lines. Some are still declining but these are 
generally at a slower rate than previously. 


Retail sales get credit for much of the pickup. 
They have never fallen far below last year’s 
record level of 10% billion dollars a month. 
The public continues in a buying mood. So 
some retailers who were overcautious earlier 
have had to place late orders for goods for fall 
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new passenger cars have been sold. 
For the same period last year the 
figure was only a little over 2 million. 
(See chart.) Currently, domestic 
sales of new autos are nearly 60% ahead of 
a year ago. 


Construction is still running slightly ahead of 
last year in dollar volume. ‘The increase by 
local, state and federal governments has more 
than offset the decline in private construction. 
(See chart.) 


Housing starts have also run ahead of last 


year in recent months, although for the year 
so far they are off about 6%. 


1948 1949 
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Plant and equipment spending by business 
during this quarter (July, August and Septem- 
ber) has not declined as much as had been 
expected earlier. Latest reports from business- 
men indicate they will spend in this quarter 
about $4,600,000,000. In the first quarter of 
this year the figure was $4,500,000,000; in the 
second quarter, $4,800,000,000. 


Industrial production, which dropped five 
points a month from February's index of 189 
to a July level of 165, has checked its rate of 
fall. ‘here is a continued slow decline in pro- 
duction of iron, steel and machinery, except 
automobiles. But this has been offset by a 
leveling off or picking up in production of soft 
goods such as textiles. 


Shoe production after months in the dol- 
drums has now picked up and latest fig- 
ures show it 1s running 10% ahead of last 
vear, a needed boost for New England. 
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Raw material prices, industrial, have bounced 
up a bit after a precipitous decline. Manu- 
facturers held off buying as long as they could, 
awaiting further price declines. But finally 
raw material users had to scramble for stocks. 
Sixteen basic raw materials used by industry 
now stand at an index level of 214, compared 
to 206 at the end of June and 280 at the be- 
ginning of the year. Copper, which plunged 
from 23 cents a pound in the spring to under 
16 cents in July, came back to 17% cents. 
Lead, which went from 2142 cents a pound 
in the spring to a low of 12 cents in May has 
climbed back up to 14% cents. Wool tops, 
which were selling at $1.72 a pound at the 
beginning of the year and later went to $1.55, 
have since sold for as high as $1.64. 


Wholesale prices have leveled off at an index 
of 153 compared to 16] at the beginning of 
the year. Wholesale prices of food, clothing 
and building materials are still drifting lower, 
forecasting an eventual de- 
cline in retail prices. But 
wholesale prices of machin- 
ery have moved up slightly 
in recent weeks. 


Consumer price index still 
hangs around a level of 
169 compared with 17] at 
the beginning of the year. 
Rising food prices and rents 
have held the index up. 


Unemployment has not in- 
creased appreciably since it 
crossed the 4 million mark 
in July. ‘The number of 
employed is dropping from 
the summer peak of 60 
million. But so is_ the 
number of people looking 
for work, as high school and 
college students prepare to 
go back to school. So, 
net, unemployment hasn't 
changed much. (See chart.) 


The economy as a 
whole is still feeling 
some aches and pains, 
but it really isn’t very ill. 
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where to aim for” 


THE BEST JOBS 


Don't drift into just any work; some fields are overcrowded. Here are the facts 
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“Pa aad 


OU SHOP around a-plenty before you 

spend your money. You don’t grab the 

first thing that happens to tickle your 
fancy. Even more choosiness ought to go into 
the picking of a job, which often becomes a 
life career. 

Lying ahead of the average young man start- 
ing out in life are 40 to 50 years of work. 
That's quite an investment, and it warrants 
some shopping around. 

Some jobs and careers are oversupplied with 
young applicants. If you want to go into these 
helds anyway, at least you ought to know the 
facts about the multitude of applicants. 

Some jobs are undersupplied. ‘They may or 
may not suit you, but they offer more chances 
of getting ahead, for the crowd around them 
is thinner. 

If you are just out of school, or if you are 
looking forward to getting out and finding a 
job, you have something to sell—your work. 
Why not sell it in the best market? You don’t 
have to work yourself over like a piece of putty. 
But perhaps you can change your course a bit, 
and steer toward the work for which there’s 
most demand. 

If you are older and settled in your work, you 
may be called upon to advise young people on 
what to study, what to work at, what to steer 
for. You, too, should know the facts. 

Many young Americans want to be airline 
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pilots, just as boys of an earlier generation 
dreamed of being locomotive engineers. Others 
want to become great trial lawyers or civil 
engineers building bridges and tunnels in ro- 
mantic, faraway places. 

Such ambitions are fine—but all three of 
those glamorous occupations already are over- 
crowded. And the schools and colleges are 
jammed with thousands of others who cherish 
the same aspirations. 

There are a couple of important basic points 
that ought to be remembered by young men 
and women now preparing themselves for their 
life’s work: 

& ‘Tomorrow's jobs will be scarcer than at any 
time in the last 10 years. ‘That means the | 
competition for them will be keener. It will 
put a premium on education and training be- 
cause employers naturally will want to hire only 
the best qualified. 

& The great majority of tomorrow's jobs will 
be the workaday sort. That’s only partly be- 
cause the glamorous professions and occupa- 
tions are crowded. Normally, almost half of all 
U.S. workers are in “blue shirt,” skilled or semi- 
skilled jobs—the kinds that give you dirty 
fingernails. 

It’s better to be getting paid for working 
at a less glamorous job than just to be looking 
for the glamorous kind—and not eating regu- 
larly, 



































Many Ways to Earn a Living 

T’S part of the great American tra- 

dition that everyone can aspire 
to be a white-collar worker. But it 
wouldn’t make sense for all of us 
to want to be bankers or lawyers or 
doctors. 

Actually, the so-called professions 
such as medicine, law, teaching and 
engineering provide only 4 million 
jobs in this country. ‘That’s only 
642% of all workers. 

Nevertheless, every year more 
young people try to get into pro- 
fessional fields. Some of this mis- 
directed ambition results from the 
appeal of professional life. But a 
lot stems from the fact that many 
young people have no idea of the 
other wide fields of opportunity 
open to them. 

There are more than 20,000 ways 
of earning a living. It would save a lot of heart- 
aches as well as time and money if young people 
canvassed this broad field carefully before de- 
ciding to study law simply because many law- 
yers seem to have nice automobiles. Or 
before going in for journalism on the theory 
that it would be exciting to be a reporter and 
chase fire engines. 

Great strides have been made in testing an 
individual’s fitness for a particular type of 
work, to determine his aptitudes, preferences 
and other characteristics. 

When it comes to measuring the demand for 
workers in specific occupations—the employ- 
ment prospects—the government can help. ‘The 
Department of Labor’s Occupational Outlook 
Branch cooperated with the Veterans Admin- 
istration recently in publishing a detailed re- 
port of the job outlook in some 288 occupations 
for which veterans are training. 

The report, Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, can be purchased from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., for $1.75. 

Here is what the report says of the outlook 
in some of the major professional and semi- 
professional fields: 

ENGINEERS. By far the largest of the techni- 
cal fields, engineering is currently crowded. 
Almost a quarter of a million students are 
enrolled in engineering courses. At present 
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there still are excellent opportunities in the 
profession for men already trained, but stiff 
competition for jobs lies ahead of those just 
finishing school. 

Prospects are more encouraging for young- 
sters in high school who are thinking of engi- 
neering careers. The Labor Department says 
that, barring a depression or a war, an addi- 
tional 100,000 engineering jobs may be created 
in the next 10 to 12 years. Engineering schools 
may have to train double the number of stu- 
dents they turned out annually in the pre-war 
decade. 

In the next four years, many engineering 
graduates will not be able to find jobs in 
their profession, but their training will fit them 
for many related fields, such as for jumior ex- 
ecutive positions in the traffic, purchasing or 
sales divisions of industrial concerns. 

CHEMISTS. Almost double the pre-war num- 
ber will be graduated from chemistry courses in 
the next few years but the best opportunities 
are for those with advanced degrees or special- 
ized experience. 

The boys with postgraduate training will 
have the edge, in other words, on those with 
only bachelor’s degrees. This is true of many 
fields other than engineering. 

ARCHITECTS. ‘The demand for houses and other 
new buildings is expected to make plenty 
of work for architects for the next few years. 
But enrollment .in architectural schools now 
is high. So the Labor Department’s advice 
to prospective architects is to get the best pos- 
sible training and experience to help them 
in meeting the expected competition. 

pocrors. In contrast to engineering, there 
are not enough graduates in prospect to meet 
the need for physicians, dentists, nurses, medi- 
cal laboratory technicians, X-ray technicians 
and physical and occupational therapists. 

The need for medical and health services 
has been growing with the country’s population 
and the higher income levels of the people. 
It also has been increasing with the average 
age of the American people. By the end of this 
century, one of every eight persons in the U. S. 
will be 65 years of age or older. In 1940, the 
proportion was only one in 15. The older 
people are, the greater is their need for medical 
and health services. 

The opportunities for young doctors are most 
lucrative in or near big cities. But the greatest 
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need is for country doctors, the old general 
praciitioners. 

PHARMACISTS. ‘I‘hey may soon be in the same 
category as engineers so far as overcrowding 
is concerned. But the trend toward shorter 
hours in the profession may force drug stores 
to hire additional pharmacists, create addi- 
tional opportunities. On the other hand, a 
record enrollment of 20,000 pharmacy students 
this year will more than meet any immediate 


need. 


NURSES. ‘I'he current shortage of registered 
nurses is estimated at somewhere between 
40,000 and 60,000. More private-duty nurses 
are needed to care for persons who still cannot 
be accommodated in hospitals. And, as in the 
case of doctors, the shortage of nurses is great- 


est in small towns and rural areas. 





What about jobs for women? 


In choosing a job or a career, a young woman 
must be prepared for the attitude that “‘this is 
not women’s work.” In theory, job opportunities 
may be equal for both sexes; in fact, women have 
a harder row to hoe in some fields. One way 
d young woman can meet this problem is to deter- 
mine in advance whether the career she contem- 
plates is in a field where other women are well- 
established. 

Women hold more than 75% of all jobs as 
librarians, professional nurses, home economists, 
medical laboratory technicians, teachers, dental 
hygienists, physical and occupational therapists. 

They represent fewer than 5% of dentists, 
clergymen, physicians, engineers, pharmacists, 
veterinarians, architects, lawyers, airplane pilots, 
meteorologists and certified public accountants. 
But in many of these professions individual women 
have been—and can be—successful. 

In engineering, women still are looked on as 
pioneers and they have tough sledding. But they 
are in demand as bacteriologists, general botanists 
and biologists. 

Chemistry probably offers trained women the 
largest number of jobs among the non-medical 
sciences and the demand for women workers will 
continue. 

In the ‘standard’ women’s fields, of course, 
job opportunities are wide. The shortage of 
teachers means good careers for qualified women 
who enter the profession. There are also good 
job opportunities for librarians, social workers 
and interior decorators. 

Watch for another article next month on 
“Working Women—Do They Get an Even 
Break?” 
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LAWYERS. ‘There already are too many young 
lawyers for the openings available. ‘The pro- 
fession is overcrowded at the lower levels and 
is likely to become more so in the next few 
years. 

The prospects are that top-ranking students 
will continue to get jobs without difhculty 
but the average graduate will find increasingly 
stiff competition. 

TEACHERS. It is estimated that a million 
teachers will have to be trained in the next 
10 years to staff the nation’s schools. Right 
now, there are shortages of elementary school 
teachers and the situation will get worse be- 
tween now and 1952 because more children 
will be crowding into the schools. ‘This reflects 
the high wartime and post-war birth rates. 

The drop in birth rates in the depression 
years will mean fewer high school students 
from now until 1952. But for the 10-year 
period thereafter, it is expected that high school 
enrollment will increase by about 35%. 

PERSONNEL WORKERS. ‘I'he desire for jobs of.- 
fering the possibility of service to others has 
greatly overcrowded the personne! field. For 
the foreseeable future, it will afford few oppor- 
tunities for inexperienced workers. 

JOURNALISTS. Graduates of journalism schools 
are finding it difhcult to break into newspaper 
work, especially in larger cities where the num- 
ber of newspapers has been declining in recent 
years, 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATORS. Schools of business 
administration turned out about 40,000 grad- 
uates last vear and four times that many 
GI’s alone were enrolled in business adminis- 
tration courses this year. So, while the growing 
complexity of modern business has created a 
demand for production managers, market an- 
alysts, industrial relations experts and other 
specialists, it is obvious that the competition 
for such jobs is going to be severe. 


Salesmen Wanted 


URING the war, the demand for college- 
trained workers was largely for those in 
scientific or technical fields. ‘This spring, big 
companies which usually send representatives 
to the major colleges and universities to hire 
promising graduates were less interested in 
science majors, except those doing graduate 
work. 
“Everybody wants salesmen,’ one college 
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placement official said. “Frequently, technical 
students who have specialized in production or 
design find that companies want them, not to 
work in the factory or laboratory but on the 
sales force.” 


Remember the “‘Blue Shirt’’ Jobs 
RADES and industrial occupations provide 
employment to 4+ out of 10 workers in the 

U. S. today. They are the men and women 
who produce the goods, who keep this coun- 
try’s vast industrial machine running. More 
and more, top management people are being 
chosen from the ranks of workers with practical 
experience, who have had an “internship” in 
the factory. 

With the increasing mechanization of in- 
dustrial and agricultural activity, the skilled 
occupations have continued to grow and to 
offer good employment opportunities to large 
numbers of young people. ‘The fact that a 
large proportion of skilled workers are older 
persons—in 1940 almost half the country’s 
carpenters were over 50—enhances the chances 
of younger people. 

In the construction trades generally, the 
employment outlook for the next few years is 
excellent because of the prospective high level 
of building operations. 

The situation in some other fields: 

RADIO REPAIRMEN. ‘[‘his occupation is over- 
crowded in most areas but there are opportuni- 
ties for highly qualified AM-FM men. 

ELECTRONICS TECHNICIANS. In the electronics 
manufacturing field, the long-run employment 
trend is upward in all branches of the industry. 
But if the industry reverts to the pre-war pattern 
for the radio industry, manufacturing will be 
highly seasonal and technicians will be sub- 
ject to temporary layoffs. 

ALL-ROUND MACHINISTS. § ‘The demand for all- 
round machinists probably will continue strong 
for several years, but there will be few appren- 
tice openings until the current large crop 
has been trained. 

PRINTERS. ‘The Labor Department’s survey 
indicates there will be “many thousands of job 
openings’ in the printing business in the next 
few years. New printing methods, growing 
demands for advertising matter and textbooks, 
plus unusually large numbers of retirements 
among printers, account for this particular in- 
dustry’s occupational outlook. 
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What fields are overcrowded? 


@ = overcrowded @® = fairly open 


Airplane Pilots » Mechanical Engrs. 
Bakers @ Metallurgical Engrs. 
Bookbinders O Meteorologists 
Bricklayers @ Personnel Workers 
Carpenters O Photographers 
Commercial Artists @® Physicians 

Cooks and Chefs < Pressmen 

Dentists O Registered Nurses 
Dry Cleaners Oo Restaurant Managers 
Furniture Finishers @ Teachers 

Hotcl Managers 8 Tool and Dic-makers 
Insurance Agents @® Upholsterers 
Lawycrs * Veterinarians 


O = wide open 


SPOEOCOCOOCOSECE®O 





RAILROAD WORKERS. Although the railroad in- 
dustry is one of this country’s biggest, the 
number of workers employed in it probably will 
tend to decline over the long run. 

If general economic conditions remain good, 
the decline will be slow. But technological im- 
provements, with consequent increases in pro- 
ductivity of railroad workers, are expected to 
permit steady reductions in the industry’s total 
labor force. 

JEWELRY WORKERS. Skilled workers are in de- 
mand but the prospects are that there will be 
few opportunities for partially skilled workers 
or beginners in the next few years. This is 
a luxury trade in which the degree of activity 
depends more on general business conditions 
than is the case in most industries. 


The foregoing illustrations indicate the spot- 
tiness of the job outlook. Independent checks 
with placement officials of colleges and uni- 
versities as well as with personnel managers 
of private companies substantiate the facts. 
Jobs are harder to find than they were during 
the war years. 

But this is not as bad as it sounds. It should 
be borne in mind that two thirds of all job 
openings in business occur when older people 
retire. 

In picking a job or career, the old Greek 
advice is still sound: “Know thyself.” Analyze 
your capabilities, find out what it is you have 
to offer an employer. ‘Then steer for the job 
that offers the best chance for the long pull. 
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THE UNIONS OWN 
A CHUNK OF WASHINGTON 





HERE was a time when labor unions 
rented cobwebby quarters in out-of-the-way 
buildings with dark halls and stairways. 

Now the rich days have come, and the unions 
have moved to finer quarters. Now they don’t 
pay rent. Now they own their own swank 
buildings. ‘They act as landlords, collecting 
rent from famous tenants who have nothing 
to do with the labor movement. 

In the city of Washington the unions own 
a number of office buildings, assessed for local 
tax purposes at more than 4¥2 million dollars. 
The actual market value is probably 8 million. 

In addition, unions hold other commercial 
property, concealed in the names of trustees, 
worth perhaps 2 million. ‘Thus the total 
market value of their real estate in Washington 
is estimated at 10 million dollars or more. 

The labor real-estate trend is toward the 
White House neighborhood and Lafayette 
Square. Not the side streets, but the main 
drags, the lovely old historic parks—there is 
where the unions are now to be found. Less 
than a five-minute walk will take their leaders 
to the front gate of the White House. By 
Washington standards, the locations are 
“fashionable”—distinctly on the mght side of 
the railroad tracks. 

Rufus Lusk, publisher of a directory of 
Washington real estate, has made a study of 
union-owned commercial buildings. Here is 
Lusk’s catalog of the major Washington prop- 
erties, together with their assessed valuations: 
& Bricklayers’ Union—This union, afhliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, owns 
the 10-story Bowen Building. Located at 815 
Fifteenth Street, N. W., the building is as- 
sessed at $1,723,710. 

& United Mine Workers of America—Soon 
after Lewis moved the UMW’s headquarters 
from Indianapolis to Washington in the early 
New Deal days, he acquired the dignified old 
home. of the University Club. Richly fur- 
nished, it still has much of the atmosphere 
of an exclusive club for college graduates. 
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In addition to its headquarters, 
which is assessed at $200,000, the 
UMW also owns two other lots in 
the same block, assessed at $26,400, 
and the seven-story Insurance Build- 
ing at 907 Fifteenth Street, N. W.,, 
assessed at $457,750. Still more re- 
cently, Lewis acquired the 11-story 
Chandler Building, around the corner at 1427 
Eye Street, N. W., with an assessed valuation 
of $280,725. 

m AFPL—The Federation’s headquarters at 
present is a drab old brick building at the 
corner of Massachusetts Avenue and Ninth 
Street, N. W., assessed at $120,000. 

Not long ago, however, the Federation ac- 
quired Lafayette Square property adjoining 
old St. John’s Episcopal Church, the “church 
of the Presidents.” ‘The word in real-estate 
circles is that the Federation plans to erect a 
handsome new headquarters there. ‘The site, 
with its present old brownstone mansion, is 
assessed at $429,610. 

& International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers—The eight-story office building at 
1200 Fifteenth Street, N. W., listed in the 
name of the Electrical Workers’ Benefit Asso- 
ciation (AFL), is assessed at $330,200. 

& International Association of Machinists— 
At Ninth Street and Mt. Vernon Place, N. W., 
the machinists’ union owns four adjoining 
buildings assessed at a total of $246,000. 

& Carpenters’ Union—The AFL carpenters 
own their building, assessed at $225,000, at 
Tenth and K Streets, N. W. 

& ClO—Its headquarters is a modernistic gray- 
stone five-story building at 718 Jackson Place, 
N. W., diagonally across Lafayette Square 
from the White House. Assessed at $195,200, 
it is registered in the name of CIO President 
Philip Murray, but reportedly was purchased 
by the United Steelworkers of America. 

& Railroad unions—At 10 Independence Ave- 
nue, S. W., the railroad brotherhoods own the 
building in which their newspaper, Labor, is 
published. It is assessed for $183,322. 

& National Association of Letter Carriers— 
The property at 240-48 First Street, N. W., as- 
sessed at $1 34,070, is owned by the AFL letter 
Carriers. 

All this valuable real estate symbolizes 
labor’s new status in the U. S. The unions 
have definitely moved up in the world. 
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Cracker-barrel atmosphere, 
high-powered advertising 


triple sales volume in 10 years 


F department stores were people, Gimbels 
of New York would be happiest with a 

frowzy old hat over its ears, a down-at-heel 
look to its footwear, and a big, warm, soft heart 
beating in unison with the millions of big, 
warm, soft hearts in Manhattan, the Bronx 
and Flatbush. 

Gimbels, with 10 floors of salable (and sell- 
ing) merchandise, self-consciously avoids plush 
and gilt. Its manners are sometimes brash, 
sometimes bold. It likes its New Yorkers plain 
and simple, maybe rich but never ritzy. 

For almost 10 years, Gimbels, under the as- 
tute tutelage of one of the country’s smartest 
advertising women, has profited heavily by 
putting small-town flavor into a big-city atmos- 
phere. It has played up the simple virtues 
and has been slightly saucy towards its com- 
peting retail sophisticates. In the process it 
has produced some of the most entertaining 
advertising copy ever written. 

A Gimbels ad may be dramatic or homespun. 
But it’s always simple, and usually as readable 
as a mystery thnller or a w eather report. 

On the dollar side of the ledger, the record 
has been good enough to make Gimbels the 
second-largest store in New York. ‘The advertis- 
ing lineage has multiplied from a fair-sized 
2,653,053 lines in 1939 to a whopping 4,495,196 
lines in 1948. 
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The secret of Gimbels’ advertising success 
is in the writing thereof. Gimbels doesn’t 
just advertise. It humors the reader, or cajoles 
him. It plays up to his impulses and down to 
his social level. The ads exploit the customer’s 
fears, his fetishes, and his frustrations. He may 
be threatened, worried, or alerted, but the end 
result is always to persuade him to “hurry, 
hurry, hurry’ . down to Gimbels. 

Gimbels copy writers operate by no formal 
set of rules, as such. They simply follow the 
lead of Bernice Bowles Fitz- Gibbon, the West- 
port, Wis., farm girl who started out to be a 
country schoolteacher, and now commands 
a Hollywood-sized income. 

Fitz-Gibbon—everybody calls her “Fitz” 
—came to Gimbels in 1940. Previously she 
had been at Macy’s and Wanamaker’s, two of 
Gimbels’ competitors. In almost a decade of 
startling and fascinating New Yorkers, she has 
helped Gimbels dollar volume go up and up, 
to more than triple the figure of 10 years ago. 
Her secret has been: Give the store personality 

. all the way from its resplendent silver gal- 
lery to its ravcous, honky-tonk basement. 

The personality is strictly the sidewalks of 
New York variety, with a good hunk of the vil- 
lage green thrown in. A few years back, Fitz- 
Gibbon stopped New Yorkers in their tracks 
with an ad headed: 

“The Horse with the Hansom Behind” 

“The horse with the hansom behind .. . 
that’s the horse that didn’t come to Gimbels,” 
boasted the copy. “We never get the carriage 
trade. . . . For more than a century Gimbels 
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has had the horse-and-buggy trade—the millions 
of solid, solvent, substantial Americans who 
have always let down hems, saved candle ends, 
counted pennies, checked prices, and demanded 
every copper’s worth of value whether they 
were spending a buck or a sawbuck....” It was 
copy that was just as good on Broadway as on 
Main Street. 

Gimbels is proud of its small-town begin- 
nings too. It talks frequently of great- grand- 
daddy Adam Gimbel, who sold pin cushions 
and calico to residents of Vincennes, Ind. 

“Adam of Old Vincennes had the gol- 
derndest notions,” Gimbels once proclaimed. 
“Give the sheriff a rake-off and soak a stranger? 
Not Adam. ‘Toady to the Mayor's wife and 
snoot an Indian squaw? Not Adam. ‘One 
price and one treatment for all,’ said Adam 
Gimbel in 1842.” 

So says Gimbels in 1949, and the implica- 
tions are obvious to all. 

There’s more to the personality than just 
small town. If you start appraising the charac- 
ter, you find that this is what Gimbels tries 
to be: 


& Plain. “Plain old Gimbels.” “Plain as a 
butter tub.” “Plain un-chichi Gimbels.” ‘The 
word is like scattershot in every ad. Gimbels 
boasts about it. Fitz-Gibbon is proud that 
there is “no cologne on the elevators.” 

& Reliable. Gimbels’ 107 years are repeatedly 
talked about. Adam Gimbel, long dead, lives 
on as a respected forebear. All the wholesome 
virtues of small-town America are claimed for 
Gimbels. One ad called it “beanstalk Gimbels, 
still a cracker-barrel store at heart.” 

& Credible. If Gimbels were a lady, this would 
read “good reputation.” ‘The superlatives in 
Gimbels copy are rare. When they appear, 
they're backed up by facts. ‘There’s even a 
little droll humility: “Gimbels (furniture de- 
partment) isn’t the country’s biggest depart- 
ment (we're second biggest).” 

& Unspoiled. Gimbels never pretends to be 
what it isn’t. It never puts on airs. Its frank- 
ness can be disarming. Addressing New York 
working girls, an ad once said: “Come now, 
we know why you jam 4 buses, 4 subways, 3 
railroads to get to Gimbels . . . it’s because 
GIMBELS SALES SAVE YOU MONEY.” 
& Honest. If Gimbels features a sale of 
“seconds” in sheets, there are no apologies. 
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“Darn lucky we have them,” is a typical ex- 
planation. Mattresses are never just “mattresses” 
to Gimbels. Someone must count the 
springs, test the tie-lines, measure the padding, 
analyze the contents. All of these facts are 
duly reported to the customers. 

& Virile. The ads are hard-hitting, with plenty 
of big black type, and often a touch of bombast. 
Gimbels wants no pretty phrases in its ads. 
No quaint lay-outs. No dainty, flowery lan- 
guage. ‘The purpose is to startle the reader— 
so that when it’s a choice between ads and 
news to read, the choice will be Gimbels. 


ITZ-GIBBON abhors platitudinous 

phrases and redundant adjectives. She's 
a devotee of the short, brisk sentence, the 
meaningful verb, and originality. Verses— 
not always up to par—are a favorite device. 
Example: ‘ ‘Confucius and Gimbels agree: ‘He 
who will not economize will have to agonize: ” 

Gimbels doesn’t “cut” prices of its French 
furniture. It “guillotines” them. 

It doesn’t say it “dislikes” rococo furniture. 
Rather, “Gimbels isn’t one to palpitate over 
touch-me-not furniture.” 

The invitations to the Park Avenue crowd 
aren’t engraved. ‘They're strictly from corn: 

“Swoop up in sables—you get the same cracker- 
barrel grin as the BMT bunch.” BMT is a 
New York subway. 

Language is never dull or dreary in a Gimbels 
ad. It lopes along at a lilting pace. “Cock-a- 
doodle dough,” sang the headline on a furniture 
ad. “We doo mean dough .. . no ifs, buts, 
or maybes, you save DOUGH beginning TO- 
MORROW in GIMBELS MIDWINTER 
FURNITURE SALE.” 

Language also gives Gimbels a_ friendly 
quality. ‘Talking about a chair, one ad said: 
“Gimbels poppa’d this chair . . . it ain’t no- 
body’s baby but Gimbels . . . we checked all 
the other babies around town . . . we poked 
‘em, and pinched ’em, and plopped on ’em ... 
we still like our baby best... .” Compare that 
with the furniture ads in your own morning 
paper. Which would persuade you to buy? 

Gimbels is at its best when it’s in a toe-to- 
toe battle with a competitor for business. Its 
squabbles with Macy's are legion. Once, dur- 
ing the nylon famine, Gimbels ran an ad head- 
lined “Does Maisie Tell Gimbel?”. It promised 
evening nylon sales for working girls after 
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Macy’s reported (in print) complaints from 
girls who couldn't take advantage of its com- 
petitor’s daytime nylon sales. 

More recently, Gimbels had it out with two 
staid and sober competitors (Russeks and Saks- 
34th Street) when all three were promoting 
the same Paris-styled dresses at $10.95. The 
object was to get across the fact that the dresses 
were Paris-styled and American-made. 

Said Russeks: “It’s cotton-picking time at 
Russeks . . . McKettrick’s Paris-stemmed cham- 
brays, $10.95.” 

Said Saks: “These extra-special dresses have 


a Paris look . . . tho nothing could be more 
American than McKettrick Cottons priced very 
v.35. 4. 


Said Gimbels: “Wise Mr. McKettrick, canny 
Mr. McKettrick, thrifty Mr. McKettrick im- 
ports Paris ideas—not Paris dresses. ‘That’s why 
his silky chambrays are as French as a gen- 
darme’s mustache—his prices are grass-roots 
low. . . . The ideas are straight from Paris. 
But Mr. McKettrick made his chambrays in 
little old New York.” ‘This is what Fitz- 
Gibbon calls “readable” copy. 

Christmas time is always a merry occasion 
at Gimbels. So this Christmas, as many 
Christmases back, the crowds will press against 
the windows on Greeley Square, as Santa Claus 
climbs down the chimney and Fitz-Gibbon’s 
lyrics sing out (to the tune of Jingle Bells): 

“Gimbel Bells, Gimbel Bells, ringing in the 
alr, 

“We have the very gayest toys since Greeley 
crossed the square. 

“Gimbel Bells, Gimbel Bells, shop and save 
your money, 

“The stuff we sell is right as—rain, the prices 
sweet as honey.” 

Come this Christmas or next, Gimbels might 
be embarrassed by a new atmosphere. A 
2-million-dollar face-lifting job by designer 
Raymond Loewy is being fast completed, and 
it may be a little rough on some of that precious 
cracker-barrel atmosphere. “Us and the White 
House ... we’re both sprucin’ up,” announced 
Gimbels. “Gimbels has been so busy dishing 
out bargains, we never did notice our seams 
were showing.” 

If Gimbels is getting a little fancy, maybe 
it’s because it knows the customers want it that 
way. Nothing is really changed except that the 
old lady is trying on a new hat. 


FITZ-GIBBON AND THE PHI BETES 




















RAINS is what it takes to be a Gimbels 
copy writer. Brains, youth and, if pos- 
sible, a small-town background (the smaller, 
the better). Bernice Bowles Fitz-Gibbon, who 
once aspired to write essays for literary maga- 
zines, a few years back decided the way to get 
brainy writers was to hire ’em young, ambitious, 
and bedecked with Phi Beta Kappa keys. 

A three-inch “help wanted” ad once every 
June turns the trick. For the low-bracket 
jobs there are an average of 230 to 240 ap- 
plicants, every one of them with that precious 
Phi Bete key. The successful ones, all fresh 
from the campus, are more likely to be Ph.D’s 
in anthropology or history than journalism or 
English majors. 

“If they can write, they write,” says Fitz- 
Gibbon. She likes to get them “before they 
have learned a platitudinous phrase.” And as 
for the small towns, “If they got up to milk 
the cows, they’ll get to work on time.” 

The formula works. Most of the fledgling 
writers turn out so well that in a year or two 
the big New York advertising agencies lure 
them away with better offers. Which doesn’t 
disturb Fitz-Gibbon. She’s proud of her 
alumni and as for successors—there’s a new 
crop of Phi Beta Kappas every year. 

In her earlier career as Macy’s advertising 
director, Fitz-Gibbon coined the famous “It’s 
smart to be thrifty” slogan and then quit when 
Macy’s cut her salary in a depression economy 
wave. She went to Wanamaker’s, then to 
Gimbels. Fifty-ish, married, mother of two 
grown children, and not given to fancy hair- 
do’s, she could be taken for a small-town club 
woman, or a parent-teacher association leader. 
Her matronly appearance belies her genius for 
selling. She is smart, shrewd, efficient, a master 
merchandiser. 

Currently, she operates with four or five top 
copy writers, the oldest only 27. There are a 
half dozen cubs, hardly out of their teens. The 
copy chief, Ruth Timpe—born on a Kansas 
farm, and one-time schoolteacher—still sprouts 
her Kansas freckles. She’s this side of 30. 

Out of this combination of small town, cam- 
pus brains and youth, comes copy that sells 
Gimbels—and sells more than 200 other stores 
around the country which pay from $12.50 to 
$20 a week for the privilege of printing it. 
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WOMEN 


INVESTMENT SCHOOL 


they are using their own brains to manage their own money in their own way 


ee . . Ce en 








EN make money, women spend it. 

Women also have money to invest—fre- 

quently money left to them by their fathers or 
husbands. 

Most women in the past were content to 
leave management of their investment money 
to men friends, men advisers. But times are 
changing and women are stirring. They have 
a feeling that they want to run their own money 
affairs, make their own decisions about financial 
matters, use their own brains. 

To meet this new attitude, investment deal- 
ers are turning new eyes to women, cultivating 
them for their money. They are welcoming 
them in the board room, where the stock ticker 
ticks. Investment courses are being established 
for women investors. 

The big chain investment house of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane began an experi- 
mental investment course for women in San 
Francisco. ‘The response was startling. 

Ferdinand C. Smith, the firm’s San Francisco 
partner who originated the idea, expected sev- 
eral dozen women for a free eight-week course. 
He arranged a meeting place seating 50 people 
and published an unobtrusive advertisement 
announcing the project. 

The newspapers had scarcely hit the street 
before the Merrill Lynch telephones began to 
ring. Letters came in a flood. 

A larger hall was obtained, and tickets were 
issued to 550 “students.” Even so, on opening 
night several hundred more women appeared 
and demanded admission. Another 1000 went 
on a waiting list. What is more, the women 
attended faithfully and showed an avid, con- 
tinuing interest in the course. 
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An impressed national office urged other 
Merrill Lynch branches to offer similar courses. 
Before the summer set in, 37 of them did. 
Without exception, the response was similar to 
that in San Francisco. Capacity crowds en- 
rolled. Now the company is planning courses 
in all 96 cities where it has offices. 

Until this experiment was made, no one had 
realized the implications of the figures the 
economists were beginning to bandy around 
about the importance of women as the holders 
of money. Women own approximately half 
the stocks of corporations. It is estimated that 
they hold 70% of the country’s wealth. They 
do about two thirds of the spending. Whether 
they handle this money on their own or spend 
it for their husbands, they have a tremendous 
and firsthand interest in finance. Yet the 
financial world had acted as though women 
did not exist. 

Corporations have made only the most 
modest beginning in the direction of placing 
women stockholders on their boards of directors 
—and most of this progress has occurred within 
the last two years. Few big companies have 
advanced women employes, no matter how 
competent, to executive positions. 

Businessmen have been vaguely aware of the 
tremendous stake of women in American com- 
merce and industry. But they have not become 
aware of the change taking place in the minds 
of the women themselves. 

The evidence is strong that when women 
are given a chance they show an alertness about 
matters of finance—a desire to acquire infor- 
mation—which may become a factor of great 
influence in the business community. ‘The 
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experience of Merrill Lynch with its investment 
schools is the latest proof of this change. 

In running its courses for women investors, 
the brokerage house emphasizes the “how” of 
investing, not what to buy or sell. No “hot 
tips” are offered. 

The first advice given is somewhat on the 
negative side: 

Don’t attempt to invest at all unless: 

1. You can balance your own _ personal 
budget. If you have nothing left at the end 
of the year, investing is not for you. 

2. Your family is adequately protected by 
insurance. 

3. You have a cash reserve to meet an emer- 
gency. 

But if all this is taken care of and you still 
have a surplus from earnings, or if you have in- 
herited money—most women outlive their hus- 
bands—the investment house suggests that you 
start by deciding what it is that you want to 
accomplish through investments. 

Put it down in writing. Do you want maxt- 
mum safety? Is your goal a steady income? 
Do you want to take a chance in the hope that 
your investments will increase in value? Or 
are you after some combination of these ends? 

Neophyte investors are warned that they 
can't have a maximum of all three. 

Merrill Lynch points out that there are se- 
curities for all three purposes. Recommended 
for the safety-firsters are government bonds, 
state and municipal bonds, which have the 
added advantage of being tax free, corporation 
bonds and preferred stocks. A bond, it is ex- 
plained, is in effect a first mortgage on specific 
property owned by a company. The fixed rate 
paid on preferred stock, say $4 a share annually, 
is paid before anything goes to common stock- 
holders. 

If income is the primary goal, if you want 
your 4% to 6%, Merrill Lynch shows there are 
many high-grade industrial common. stocks 
which have paid dividends every year for many 
vears—some for as long as a hundred years. 

If you can afford to take a chance and want 
to, a wide range of common stocks offers pos- 
sibilities. Common stocks can become highly 
valuable if a company prospers. On the other 
hand, if a company fails, the stock can be 
worthless. There’s a bigger opportunity to win 
and a bigger chance to lose. 

In almost all cases, the students are told 
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don’t put all your eggs in one basket; diversify. 
Buy stocks and bonds in different industries. 
Within an industry choose different companies. 

Unless you want only the maximum safety or 
want only to gamble, the company also recom- 
mends diversification in types of securities. 
Perhaps some government bonds to provide a 
secure backlog and some stocks to yield higher 
income. 

In buying and selling, the investment 
instructors remind their pupils, other points 
also must be considered. Is an industry an ad- 
vancing or a declining one? Is a particular 
company a sound one? To help in reaching 
decisions on these difficult points, a study of an 
industry and the men running it is suggested. 

‘Training also is given in how to read a finan- 
cial report and in what questions to ask about 
one. ‘There is no easy answer to the hard one 
of when to buy, but a study of market trends 
is urged. 

For the final session of the course the stu- 
dents are taken on a tour of a Merrill Lynch 
ofice. They see the big board with its stock 
quotations and learn how to decipher some of 
the cryptic-looking symbols. ‘They also learn 
how orders are placed. 

Only a few of the 15,281 women 
who took the spring courses this year 
immediately opened brokerage ac- 
counts. Perhaps most of them 
never will. But many of the women 
obviously were thinking about mak- 
ing the best possible use of money 
which they have available. There 
were many questions about how to 
invest sums of $3000, $5000 and 
$10,000. 

Well over half of the women were 
employed. Among them were secretaries, 
clerical workers, economists, professional 
women, the majority in moderate-income jobs. 
Among the housewives were many wives of 
doctors, lawyers, army officers. There were a 
few obviously wealthy women, but they were 
exceptions. 

On this money question the times are chang- 
ing. Women w ‘ho have money or who expect 
to have some do not intend to be played for 
suckers nor to rely helplessly on the advice of 
Cousin Jim. They are out for facts and 
knowledge. If they do more speaking up in 
the financial field, don’t be surprised. 
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THINGS TOU2G For... 


Useful pamphlets, reports, books. Write directly to the 
publisher or sponsor for them; we do not have,copies for 
distribution. Give us your suggestions for other titles. 





|_|] Steel Making in America. 

Covers the present methods of 
making steel—from raw ma- 
terials to the finished products. 
Accompanying illustrations give 
the reader a vivid step-by-step 
picture of the processes. A 100- 
page book. Write to United 
States Steel Corp., 71 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Free. 


|_| Effective Communication in Indus- 
try—What Is Its Basis? ... Most 
organizations could profit by 
more frequent two-way com- 
munication between manage- 
ment and labor. Here are sug- 
gested ways and means to in- 
crease plant harmony through 
mutual understanding. An 88- 
page booklet. Write to the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York 20, N. Y. Single copies 
free. 


|_| Inflation and Post-war Profits. . . . 
A brief discussion of post-war 
corporate profits by the Machin- 
ery and Allied Products Institute. 
Post-war profits are recomputed, 
charging replacement costs for 
inventories and fixed assets con- 
sumed. The institute feels these 
“corrected” figures show that 
profits have been low rather than 
high. A 37-page booklet. Write 
to the Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute, 120 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, II. 
Price 50 cents. 


"] Tax and Expenditure Policy for 1949. 

. A study by the Committee 
for Economic Development of 
U. S. tax and budgetary policy 
for the fiscal year 1950. It ex- 
amines the President’s budget 
proposals and the issues that 
would arise from greater spend- 


is 


ing, suggests ways of making 
control of government expendi- 
tures more effective. Paper- 
covered, 45 pages. Write to the 
Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. Single 
copy free, additional copies 35 
cents each. 


|_} Are Yeu Your Brother’s Keeper? .. . 
An 18-page pamphlet designed 
to help employers conduct their 
businesses in a way that will 
minimize employe dishonesty. 
Write to the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Co., Hartford 15, 
Conn. Free. 


| | A Primer on Basic Types of Shipping 
Containers and Interior Packing Pieces. 
... [his 24-page leaflet describes 
the various styles of containers, 
cleated boxes and interior pieces 
that are available for packaging. 
Illustrations and notes on the 
practical applications of the dif- 
ferent styles are given. Write to 
the American Management As- 
sociation, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Price 75 
cents. 


' | 12 Pointers that Lead to Promotion. 


... Acollection of practical ways 


to improve employer-employe 
working relationships. Useful 
to top management as well as 
the man on his way up. A 16- 
page booklet. Write to the Up- 
degraff Press, Ltd., Scarsdale, 
N. Y. Single copies 30 cents. 


[ ] Proceedings, First Annual! Confer- 
ence, ef the Council of Profit Sharing 
industries.... A general discus- 
sion of profit-sharing plans with 
an analysis of eight specific 
types: bonus, wage dividend, 
trust, combined cash and trust, 
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production sharing, cost savings 
sharing, guaranteed annual wage, 
and multiple management plans. 
Questions and answers on several 
plans are included. A 124-page, 
paper-backed pamphlet. Write 
to the Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries, First National Tower, 
Akron 8, Ohio. Price $1.50. 


[_] Photo-Copies Which Cannot Legally 
Be Made. ... Did you know that 
it is against the law to have 
a certificate of citizenship or 
naturalization photographed? 
That a driver’s license may not 
be copied? ‘This cardboard 
poster, suitable for wall display, 
lists material subject to such re- 
strictions. Write to The Haloid 
Co., Rochester 3, New York. 
Free. 


| | Annual Report of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. ... A study of the 
valley after 15 years of TVA 
operation. Results include a 
better industrial balance, im- 
provements in agriculture, rise 
in per capita income, and im- 
proved public services. Ninety- 
eight pages of text, 210 pages of 
financial statements, charts, 
tables, etc. Write to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Price 65 cents. 


|_| The Knack of Seiling Yourself. .. . 
The first goal is to learn how to 
express yourself well, whether 
speaking or writing. This 60- 
page booklet sets forth the eight 
qualities necessary to put you 
and your ideas across. Write 
to the Dartnell Corp., 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
40, Ill. Single copies 25 cents. 


") Prospecting for Uranium. .. . The 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commuis- 
sion and the U. S. Geological 
Survey prepared this booklet to 
answer questions on the identif- 
cation of uranium-bearing ores 
and the regulations affecting 
sales. Includes information on 
Geiger counters, assaying, do- 
mestic price schedules, as well 
as a glossary of terms and bib- 
liography. A 123-page booklet. 
Write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price 30 cents. 
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COCKING—FOR MEN ONLY 











AVE you ever thought of joining that 

enlarging fraternity of men who cook 
for fun? Some of them become so expert that 
in their localities their names are synonymous 
with the things they cook best. For almost 
any man, cooking can be a hobby with a filling 
finish. 

Some people actually say that most men, 
when they try, cook better than women. ‘That, 
of course, is because men (barring the profes- 
sionals) cook for fun and use much patience 
and effort—more than most women do in their 
routine of daily cooking. 

“If this be treason, make the most of it.” 

Perhaps without realizing it most men al- 
ready have some basic cooking information. 
They've had to putter over the stove a few 
times. And many have learned that the most 
popular amateurs are the adventuresome ones. 

That's good, because if you're going to invite 
some of the boys to taste your cooking you 
must be adventuresome. Stay away from the 
fried chicken, steaks, spaghetti, etc. They’re 
the same old things. 

Announce that you know a fine, and rather 
obscure, old Pennsylvania Dutch recipe called 
chicken corn soup with rivels. Chances are 
your friends haven't heard of it but will like it. 
Here is the recipe: 

To the stock of one stewed chicken add a 
small onion, finely chopped, one large can of 
corn niblets, or the kernels from four to six 
ears of fresh corn. Simmer the vegetables 
until they are soft. 

The rivels thicken the soup. Here's how you 
make them. Mux by hand one egg with about 
one cup of flour and a dash of salt. ‘The mix- 
ture should look like pie-crust dough before 
the water is added. Drop the mixture bit by 
bit into the broth to form the rivels. Now 
simmer slowly for 20 minutes more, stirring 
occasionally. Put in any left-over stewed 
chicken. 
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This month: some chatter for amateurs in the kitchen 


Here is a recipe for a dish called beef in cab- 
bage leaves, from the same obscure source: 

Get one pound of lean beef, chopped as for 
hamburger. Preferably, use stewing beef or 
ground top round steak. Add one finely 
chopped onion, one-third cup of uncooked 
white rice, one egg and a teaspoon of mixed 
salt and pepper. 

Make a broth consisting of one can of to- 
matoes, one can of tomato paste or sauce, three 
tablespoons of vinegar, one tablespoon of sugar, 
salt and pepper to taste. 

Remove the heart from a cabbage. Using 
a deep pot on a low flame, soak it in hot water 
for about five minutes. Remove the leaves 
as they get soft and drain them on towels. 

Now roll portions of the meat mixture in 
cither one or two leaves of cabbage, depending 
on the size of the leaves. Fasten the rolls to- 
gether with toothpicks. 

Put a few leaves of cabbage into the pot 
where the broth is being cooked. After all the 
meat mixture has been rolled, place the rolls in 
the broth and cook slowly for about three 
hours. 

After about an hour, begin tasting. More 
vinegar, sugar or salt may be needed. Some ex- 
perts think this beef in cabbage leaves is better 
if it is cooked the day before it is served. 

A good sharp salad is always popular with 
men. Here is one that gives a keen suggestion 
of Roquefort cheese, itself a favorite: 

Use one-half cup of oil, one teaspoon of 
Worcestershire sauce, one teaspoon of dry 
mustard, one teaspoon of salt and a generous 
dash of pepper. 

Mix the ingredients thoroughly. Then add 
six tablespoons of sour cream, four tablespoons 
of crumbled Roquefort cheese and one table- 
spoon of lemon juice. Blend thoroughly and 
keep in refrigerator. Serve over lettuce. 

Let this magazine know how you fare, and 
whether your friendships survive. 
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O borrow money, you as a small business- 

man have got to do a selling job. In other 
words, your banker or some other lender has 
got to be sold on you and your business. And 
a banker is usually not easy to sell. When he 
makes you a loan he is letting you do business 
on other people’s money. ‘This responsibility 
is bound to make him hard-boiled. 

But if your business is basically sound and 
potentially profitable, you can borrow money. 
One thing is necessary. You must know the 
technique of borrowing. If you don’t you may 
have a tough time getting a loan from anybody. 
But if you polish up your technique, you should 
be able to get money at reasonable rates even 
when business is declining. 

Remember first that before a banker will 
approve you for a loan, he wants to be sure 
you are a money-making proposition. Other 
lenders, such as the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., are no different. Before they will “buy,” 
they want a complete factual statement of what 
goes on. 

That may include some facts that you think 
are your own personal affair. But any lender 
feels he is entitled to know everything that 
bears on your business ability, your earnings 
and your earnings prospects. So be prepared 
to make a long and detailed statement. Sug- 
gested information to be furnished is shown 
on page 22. 

Next put yourself in the lender’s shoes and 
study the facts as he would. 

For example, the lender will be interested 
to know how much of your own money you 
have put in the business. The larger your 
equity, the more likely the lender is to risk 
some of his money. If you are operating on a 
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shoestring, the lender may look at the whéle 
proposition with a fishy eye. 

To find a lender, first try your local bank. 
If you have a choice, pick a banker who is 
progressive, one who is alert to new trends and 
willing to make loans for new products and 
more efficient methods. To be ideal, he should 
also be interested in your particular line, be 
friendly to small business and have confidence 
in the future of your community. 

Maybe you have already hit your banker 
for a loan and been turned down. If so, keep 
pressing him. Don't give up. 

Visit him at his office and invite him to visit 
you at your plant or store. Show him around 
and ask him to look over your books. ‘Tell him 
your plans, especially if they involve expendi- 
tures out of the ordinary. Don’t try to hide 
your difficulties. It is part of the banker’s code 
to keep such matters in confidence. 

Here are three tips on what you will be 
expected to do: 


® Keep a good bookkeeping and accounting 
system that will show the cost of production, 
cost of sales and cost of maintenance. If you 
don’t have a bookkeeper, it may be worth 
while to hire the services of an outside ac- 
countant. 


> Supply your banker with an annual audit of 
your company’s books by an outside accountant. 


> Construct a financial budget showing your 
company’s plans for the future. Every item 
should be reduced to dollars and cents. Include 
best estimates of sales, expenses, capital ex- 
penditures and needed operating capital. 


Don’t expect a miracle from your banker. 
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He is handling money entrusted to his care, 
so naturally he has to be pretty cautious. The 
ordinary bank loan is a short-term note running 
less than a year, usually 90 days. It provides 
money to meet pay rolls, to finance purchase 
of inventories or to buy equipment that can 
be paid off quickly. 

Banks also make term loans, or loans that 
run for longer than a year. Such a loan might 
be made to finance machinery and equipment 
or to expand or modernize. Ordinarily it 
would be paid back in installments. 

To qualify for a term loan, a small business 
must usually be in excellent financial shape. 
And the proprietor must expect to see his 
fixed assets and, in many cases, his liquid assets 
completely tied up for the life of the loan. 

If you are looking for money to start a 
business, chances are you won't get it from 
your bank, although you can try. Bankers 
ordinarily want more than a good idea before 
they will make a loan. If you are starting in 
business, the bank will expect you yourself 
to have the equity capital, or money needed 
for buildings, machinery, etc., as well as most 
of the initial working capital. 

Best source of equity capital used to be the 
local capitalist, the wealthy man who would 
venture his money on a good idea. ‘Today, 
relatives and friends are the most usual source 
of equity funds for a small business. 

On any kind of loan, shop around as much 
Sy pu can without offending your regular 
: sources of credit. Interest 
rates on loans to small busi- 
pO vite. LL ness usually range from 3% 
 Sanaispiee to 10%. 

ena Te Compare one interest rate 
with another by reducing all 
. proffered rates to show the 
Sefaactual percent per annum on 
= the average available unpaid 
balance. For example, a 6% 
discount loan means that 6% 
of the face value of the loan 
is deducted in advance. If 
the loan is to be repaid in 12 monthly install- 
ments, the actual interest rate is about 12%, 
or double the discount rate. 

In comparing rates include any investigation 
or service charges. ‘There also may be a minti- 
mum deposit balance requirement. Include 
all such extras in computing the percent per 
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RFC LOANS 7O SMALL BUSINESS 


Here are some sample RFC loans made to small 
businesses in recent months. 
> Southern small-town druggist, grossing $70,000 
and in the black, asked for $10,000 to pay off a 
bank debt and get more working capital. 

His bank was willing to lend 50% of the re- 
quested sum, since most of the $5000 would be 
used to pay off the earlier loan. The RFC lent 
the additional $5000 for four years, to be paid 
off in monthly installments. This loan was 
secured by first mortgage on equipment and in- 
ventory and assignment of life-insurance policy. 
> Manufacturer of custom-built furniture in a 
small midwestern town wanted an $18,000 seven- 
year loan for a new shop, office building, machin- 
ery and working capital. He had been in the 
black since 1946 but was up against operational 
difficulties beyond his control. Bank took 30%, 
RFC guaranteed 70%. Collateral: mortgage on 
building, machinery, land and equipment. 
> Man operating profitable turkey hatchery in 
small, upper-midwestern town asked for four-year 
loan of $30,000 for working capital. Bank took 
30%, REC 70%, because applicant had good 
record for paying debts, had done well in past. 
Mortgage was given on property, farm equipment 
and fleet of autos and trucks. 
> T'wo war veterans operating laundry and dry 
cleaning business in southwestern city asked for 
seven-year loan of $25,000 to build plant, buy 
equipment, and for working capital. Local banks 
had rejected application because of equity nature 
of loan and long term. Veterans convinced RFC 
they had sufficient experience and were doing 
well, but RFC cut amount to $15,000. Took 
mortgage on plant and equipment. 
> Manufacturer of plasterers’ and masons’ tools 
employing eight persons in large eastern city asked 
for two-year loan of $7500 for new equipment and 
working capital. Banks turned him down. RFC 
cut amount to $6000 and took mortgage on ma- 
chinery, equipment and some securities. 


annum on the average available unpaid balance. 

The smaller the business, on the average, the 
higher the interest rate. This may sound un- 
fair but small loans are more expensive to 
handle per dollar. Also small businesses are 
riskier than big ones. One fourth of all new 
small businesses discontinue operations within 
one year and less than one third survive for 
10 years. 

But small businessmen can get money at 
reasonable rates. A study by the Federal 
Reserve Board showed that over three fifths of 
all bank loans of $1000 to $5000 to small busi- 
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ness concerns carried rates of 5% to 6% and 
that the average was 5.7%. 

If your banker is willing to lend you part 
but not all of the money you need, ask him 
whether he will make a loan for the full 
amount, provided the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will “buy” a participation. Since 
1934 the RFC has participated in loans to small 
business in this way. 

If you cannot get a loan from any private 
source, you may be able to get a direct loan 
from the RFC. But you must first show that 
you have made a genuine effort to get it from 
a bank. 

Small businesses generally have some trouble 
in getting long-term credit and the RFC recog- 
nizes that need. Its average loan to business 
is 5 to 7 years. But the RFC is not a “soft 
touch.” In a recent three-month period it 
received over 2500 applications for loans and 
granted fewer than 1000. 

The RFC is apt to be even more hard-boiled 
than your local banker in demanding facts and 
figures about your business. Your local banker 








may be favorably influenced by having known 
you Or someone in your family. ‘The RFC, a 
big government agency, must be impersonal. 

The interest currently charged by the RFC 
is 4%. Participating banks may charge up 
to 6%. Applications for loans should be 
made to the RFC office serving your territory. 

Some communities have industrial develop- 
ment or financing groups. In Albert Lea, 
Minn., for example, a local Committee for 
Economic Development group led in setting 
up a private group called Jobs, Inc. With 
authorized capitalization of $100,000, it has 
assisted several small plants. 

Another such group is the Louisville Indus- 
trial Foundation in Louisville, Ky., which lends 
capital in sums up to $100,000 to manufactur- 
ing companies located in the city area. ‘These 
loans are for land and buildings. 

The 12 regiona! Federal Reserve banks can 
lend directly to an established business that 
cannot get money from the usual sources on 
reasonable terms. ‘These loans are limited to 
5 years or less and are for working capital. 











what to tell your banker 





Here is what you will have to tell 
most lenders when you apply for a loan. ‘The list 
is based on a study by the Small Business Division 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce: 


1. Identification. Your name and address and 
the name and address of your business. Previous 
addresses, if recently changed. 


2. How organized. Corporation, partnership 
or proprietorship. (This makes a difference in the 
liability feature.) Nature of the business. When 
organized. Any recent changes in name or 
operations. 


3. Personal data on principal owners. Age 
and marital status. Where you and other owners 
have your personal bank accounts. To what busi- 
ness and civic organizations you belong. Whether 
you carry life insurance, the amounts and bene- 
ficiaries. Whether life insurance is carried for 
the benefit of the business. If so, how much. 


4. Business banking connections. Where your 
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business maintains bank accounts. Whether 
there is any bank indebtedness, and how much. 
Any other indebtedness. Whether the owners 
have any contingent debts outstanding. 


5S. Amount of loan applied for. How much 
you think is needed. How and when you propose 
to repay it. 


6. Purpose of the loan. ‘This is important. 
The lender wants to be sure the loan is for a neces- 
sary business purpose. Whether it will be self- 
liquidating—for example, to finance merchandise 
which can be sold before the loan is due. Whether 
vou have orders for merchandise requiring addh- 
tional working capital to manufacture. Whether 
the funds will be used to purchase equipment 
having a general or specialized purpose. And 
how you arrived at the amounts. 


7. Balance sheet. List your business assets 
and liabilities. Give the same information for 
the previous year. Proper reserves for depreciation 
should be shown. State how inventories have 
been valued. Give the dollar amount of accounts 
considered past due or doubtful, or show an 
adequate reserve for bad debts. 
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There are other sources of loans, such as 
industrial banks and factoring companies. ‘The 
latter specialize in buying accounts receivable. 
But see your banker first. He is still your 


best bet. 


Before you decide to borrow money from 
anyone, remember this simple rule to tell 
whether you really need additional funds. 
You need more capital in your business when 
you can use it to cut costs or otherwise increase 
profits by more than the cost of obtaining the 


additional funds. 


In other words, don’t hesitate to borrow. 
But be sure you can put the money to efficient 


use and pay it back when due. 


Once you have made the decision to borrow, 
then get ready to do a selling job. Be prepared 
to prove that your business is basically sound 
and potentially profitable. Every lender wants 
to be sure he is advancing money only to quali- 
fied borrowers who will use it wisely and 
profitably. If you intend to use it that way, 
prove it to the lender and you won't have any 


trouble getting your loan. 


8. Profit and loss data. Give a summarized 
statement of last year’s sales, costs of doing busi- 
ness, and net profit before income taxes. At least 
one year—and preferably several—must be shown 
for established businesses. You should also show 
how much you and any partners are drawing from 
the business, or show dividends paid in ‘recent 
years. 


9. Taxes. Whether they are on a current 
basis, or with proper reserves established. 


10. Other business interests. Give the names 
of other businesses in which you or the other 
Owners are interested, and the extent of such 
interest. 


11. Future prospects. Discuss probable de- 
mand for your product or services. Also compe- 
tition, if any. Future ability to obtain raw mate- 
rials or supplies of merchandise, and the affect 
of future price levels on the valuation of your 
present inventories. Remember, you are doing 


a selling job, one requiring a full presentation of 


the product. And the product is you and your 
business. 
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how savings banks 
train young clients 


Woa of the oldest savings banks in the 
United States have done outstanding jobs 
with children’s accounts. One is the Bowery 
Savings Bank in New York. The other is the 
Society for Savings in Cleveland. 

A year ago the New York bank organized 
a group called the Junior Advisory Board. It 1s 
composed of 35 outstanding school students 
living in the neighborhoods served by the bank. 

The students attend a series of six two-hour 
meetings in an old board of directors’ room 
rearranged to resemble a clubroom. Membership 
in the Junior Advisory Board shifts after each 
six-meeting series and thus far 228 “advisers” 
have taken the courses. 

The themes of the six meetings are: save 
regularly; cooperate with your government; be 
a good team player; be a leader; do things for 
your community; individual security and commu- 
nity leadership make the nation strong. A 
documentary film for each meeting illustrates 
one of these principles. ‘The youngsters make 
a tour of various bank departments. Meetings 
wind up with group singing or square dancing. 

The school-savings department of the Cleve- 
land bank, the Society for Savings, has been in 
operation since 1925, and today carries accounts 
for 60,000 youngsters. 

When the bank recently celebrated its 100th 
anniversary, a separate section was redecorated 
for its school-savings headquarters. 

The lobby floor is four inches higher than 
the floor back of the counter in order to 
bring young people to eye level with tellers. 
Lobby desks are conveniently low for the 
use of children making out deposit or with- 
drawal slips. 

Several years ago the bank arranged for pro- 
duction of a 16-millimeter sound motion picture 
called ‘““A Passbook to Better Living,’ made in 
cooperation with the Cleveland Board of Edu- 
cation. 

More than a thousand boys and girls appear 
in this 30-minute picture. With their own 
classrooms as authentic backgrounds for action, 
youngsters demonstrate how they operate their 
school banks, serving as tellers and bookkeepers. 

Prints of the picture are available to parent- 
teacher associations, schools, clubs and similar 
organizations. 

The Society for Savings states that its school- 
savings department seeks to encourage thrift, 
teach youngsters to respect personal property 
and the rights of others, show the value of 
accepting responsibility. 
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HE general level of business conditions 

and the water level in Lake Ontario seem 
to go up and down together. So uncanny 
is the correlation that businessmen around 
Rochester, N. Y., feel pretty optimistic when 
the lake is rising and turn bearish when the 
waters begin to recede. 

In the great boom year of 1929 the lake 
waters lapped higher on the shores than they 
had in 60 years. In the early 30’s, when busi- 
ness was depressed, so was the lake. It receded 
to the lowest level in recorded history. 

Upwards until 1937, then down until the 
beginning of World War II, back up to a peak 
during the war, then moderately high for three 
post-war years, the lake level has gone hand 
in hand with the business cycle—or vice versa. 

Rossiter L. Seward, Rochester investment 
counselor, thinks he knows why business con- 
ditions and the lake level move together. City 
people won’t understand it as well as country 
folk, he says, because city people don't realize 
the economic importance of the farmer. 

Lake Ontario, Seward points out, is the last 
basin in the chain of the Great Lakes which 
drain a great agricultural area. Thus the level 
of the water in Lake Ontario is an accurate 


DDT: Safe, but use with care 


HE latest triumph of DDT, the wonder 

insecticide, is its victory over alarmist 
rumors about its alleged or possible dangers 
to human life. 

Scare stories flooded the country a few 
months ago when traces of DDT were found 
in milk. As a precautionary measure, the gov- 
ernment’s Food and Drug Administration 
promptly warned against use of DDT com- 
pounds on dairy farms. 

But the alarmist rumors blew up as the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the U. S. Public 
Health Service began circulating the facts. 

The facts: DDT, in common with other in- 
secticides, is a poison. If it were not, it would 
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measure of the moisture conditions on farms, 

Several years of good rainfall make farmers 
feel good and spend freely. ‘The spending 
stimulates business while the rainfall stimulates 
Lake Ontario. During a series of dry years, 
farmers curtail spending, business in rural areas 
slows down, and the recession spreads to all 
kinds of business. In the meantime, the 
drought causes a depression in the lake. 

In support of this theory, Seward points out 
that a chart, made by adding up the amount of 
rainfall received by all 48 states, looks almost 
exactly like the chart of the water level in Lake 
Ontario. 

Today the lake water is receding at the fastest 
rate in Seward’s memory. ‘The Genesee River 
has been delivering 40% less water than a year 
ago. When Seward first noted the decline 
early in 1947 he immediately went short of 
stocks and advised his clients to do the same. 

But by next February, Seward calculates, the 
low point in the cycle will be reached. There- 
after, he thinks, Rochester city engineers will 
find the lake level slowly rising. He further 
thinks that economists all over the United 
States will find business improving at the same 
rate. 





not kill insects. But there has never been a 
proved case of acute poisoning of a human 
being traceable to DDT. Insecticides contain- 
ing DDT, if properly labeled, are entirely appro- 
priate for sale to the general public. 

No insecticide can be termed “‘safe.” But 
DDT creates no special health problem. ‘There 
is greater danger to human beings from acci- 
dental inhalation of kerosene fumes and the 
careless misuse of many common household 
products. 

This viewpoint is challenged by one New 
York physician who charges that so-called Virus- 
X illness is caused by DDT. ‘The Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and government agencies do not 
support the challenge. 
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They say that DDT was thoroughly tested 
before it was distributed for use by the armed 
forces during the war. Great quantities, they 
point out, were safely employed to defeat 
threatened epidemics of typhus, malaria and 
dysentery. 

Except on dairy farms and on forage crops 
fed to beef cattle just before slaughter, the De- 
oartment of Agriculture says, farmers can safely 
use DDT in recommended amounts to protect 
fields from insects. 

The Food and Drug Administration itself, 
which issued the first warning in regard to dairy 


Souvenirs: 250-million-dollar 


F you are an average American the chances 

are pretty good that as a tourist you buy 
little knickknacks to let your friends know 
where you ve traveled. 

Manufacturing such souvenirs to keep Ameri- 
can tourists happy is a 250-million-dollar-a-year 
business. One of the largest firms selling these 
frivolous items is the Goldfarb Novelty Co. of 
Jersey City, N. J., in business for 25 years. 

Among souvenirs, sales of the common post 
card tot up to 10 million dollars. Nearly a 
billion souvenir post cards are sold annually in 
the United States—50 million a year in Atlantic 
City, N. J., alone. 

There is a wide selection of other souvenirs, 
some plain, some fancy. They range from a 
5-cent good-luck charm to a $100 model of the 
Statue of Liberty with lights and a clock. 

The Goldfarb firm makes most of its mer- 
chandise to retail for prices which can be paid 
in single coins—a nickel to a half dollar. It 
keeps in stock or has in production, at all times, 
between 1000 and 1500 items. Like others in 
the business, Goldfarb knows that 5 and 10- 
cent souvenirs move quickly. Fifty and 75- 
cent items sell more slowly, and when the price 
shoots above a dollar, sales are tortoise-like in 
their pace. 

Souvenirs which have been popular for more 
than 25 years include celluloid buttons, keys 
to the city, pennants, metal or glass ash trays. 
The bullet pencil has been a best-seller for more 
than 50 years. The key chain and good-luck 
charm are always top sellers. 
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farms, restated its approval of the advertising 
and sale of DDT to the public. 

The important thing in regard to DDT com- 
pounds, as with other insect killers, is to use 
the smallest amount necessary. | 

The public, apparently, was never very 
seriously frightened. Production of DDT in 
the first four months of this year totaled almost 
13 million pounds—up more than 4 million 
pounds from production in the corresponding 
months of 1948. Sales this year are expected 
to reach about 20 million pounds, approxi- 
mately the same as in 1948. 





In recent years, there has developed a con- 
sistent call for “practical” souvenirs. If a use- 
ful purpose cannot be found for a gadget, manu- 
facturers frequently attach a thermometer. 

Usefulness explains why the T-shirt for 
urchins has become so popular. And why hats 
have become souvenir best-sellers. In the 
mountain resorts, T'yrolian hats sell well. At 
the beaches, peaked hats are preferred. And 
around the zoos, a best-selling hat is stamped 
with the impressive name “Lion ‘Tamer.” 

Many Goldfarb souvenirs are made from 
raw or semi-finished material purchased from 
other manufacturers. ‘The company has its 
own metalworking plant, where die castings 
of parts are made. 

Its products are made up on the basis of 
orders received from eight salesmen who cover 
the country. The company has a photographic 
file which includes pictures of every important 
tourist spot in the United States. It took 15 
years to develop this file which is now valued 
at $250,000. 

The best locations for souvenir sales are his- 
torical landmarks, zoos, parks, resorts, including 
canyons and caves. Biggest single outlet is 
Niagara Falls, the honeymooners’ paradise. 
Sales there are many times those in such big 
cities as New York and Chicago. 

Dealers say that a man generally buys souve- 
nirs to give to a girl friend, his wife, or his 
children. When women and girls buy souve- 
nirs, they do not seem to think in terms of 
gifts for men. ‘They buy to please themselves. 
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Your Questions 


Aaswered 


ASK US for information or judgment onquestions of 
current interest. We do not have space to publish answers to all 


questions received, but we shall reply by letter to all who write. 





WOMEN IN BUSINESS. Is it legal 
for a married woman who works 
to use her maiden name? 

Yes. She may enter into legal 
obligations and sue or be sued 
under her maiden name. 


SPImM-OFF. What kind of busi- 
ness reorganization is called a 
“spin-off?” 

This term is applied to a re- 
organization in which a corpora- 
tion transfers part of its assets to 
a new company in exchange for 
stock in that company. ‘This 
new stock is prorated among the 
stockholders of the original cor- 
poration. 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS. Are there 
any restrictions on the amount 
of money a person can invest in 
Series E| Bonds? 

Yes. An individual cannot 
buy more than $7500 worth of 
bonds ($10,000 maturity value) 
in the issue of each calendar 
year. 


INVESTMENT TRUST. What is a 
closed-end trust? 

A trust fund which completely 
manages the investor's money. 
When the investor buys a share 
in the trust, his money goes into 
a common pool. The trust’s 
executives determine how it will 
be used. Profits on a share are 
based on the total return from 
the entire operation. 


Tires. Why do low-pressure 
tires squeal? Can anything be 
done to stop the notse? 

The squeal from low-pressure 
tires can never be completely 
eliminated. Most of the sound, 
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however, results from  under- 
inflation which may be caused 
by “bleeding” the tires (release 
of air while they are still warm 
from miles of driving). Air 
pressure should be checked when 
the tires are cold. 


Liquor. How much money is 
spent annually in the U. S. for 
alcoholic beverages? 

In 1948, $8,800,000,000 was 
spent on liquor. Expenditures 
in 1947 totaled $9,600,000,000. 


FARM SITUATION. On the whole 
is the financial condition of agri- 
culture healthy? 

Yes. Cash, bank deposits and 
savings bonds of farmers are at 
a record level of about 20 billion 
dollars. Short-term debts, how- 
ever, have increased. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1949, they totaled $4,- 
900,000,000 as compared with 
$2,800,000,000 in January 1946. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITY. How 
many federal employes have 
been discharged as the result of 
loyalty checks? 

As of May 31, 1949, 83 per- 
sons had been dismissed as in- 
eligible for government service. 
At the same time, 131 employes 
were in the process of appealing 
their cases or were facing re- 
moval from office. 


PURCHASE OF STOCK. If an em- 
ploye is offered company stock 
below the market price, is the 
difference between the price paid 
and the market value of the 
stock taxable? 

Yes, the difference must be 
reported as income, with one 
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slight exception. If an employe 
was granted an option to buy 
stock on or before February 26, 
1945, and has since purchased 
some of the stock, he must pay 
income tax on the difference 
only if it is substantial. 


ARCHITECTURAL FEES. What is 
the usual rate of commission for 
an architect? 

The American Institute of 
Architects recommends a fee of 
6% of total building costs as the 
proper minimum commission for 
complete service on a structure 
of conventional character. 


MONEY. Is any country still on 
a gold coin standard? 
No. 


TOBACCO TAX. How many states 
have a cigaret tax? 

Thirty-nine states impose ciga- 
ret taxes, ranging from 1 to 8 
cents per pack. California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Maryland, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, Virginia and Wyoming do 
not have state taxes on cigarets. 


ALIEN PROPERTY RIGHTS. Can a 
citizen of another country own 
property in the United States 
and dispose of it in a will? 

Under federal law, an alien 
can own property and dispose of 
it in his will as long as he is a 
citizen of a friendly country. 
State alien-property laws should 
be checked, however, since some 
states impose restrictions. 


CENSUS RETURNS. Is it com- 
pulsory to fill out and return 
U.S. Bureau of the Census Form 
BC 47, which asks for a break- 
down of business operations? 

Yes. Failure to do so can 
mean a fine as high as $500 or 
a term of six months in jail. 


HOMESTEADING. [ow much land 
is available for homesteads to- 
day? 

Not very much, except for re- 
claimed land. ‘There is a con- 
siderable amount of property in 
the public domain, but the gov- 
ernment does not regard most of 
this acreage as suitable for home- 
steading. 
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yourself 


| 20 neighborhoods of northern New Jersey, 
Kings Super Markets sell 10 million dollars 
worth of groceries and meats every year, but the 
housewives think of the stores in terms of “Mr. 
Joe.” 

“Mr. Joe” is a cartoon figure—a caricature of 
Joseph Bildner, president of Kings. In each of 
Kings’ advertisements the figure of “Mr. Joe” 
appears—jolly, good-humored and seeming to 
talk directly to the reader. He is the symbol 
of Kings’ successful effort to humanize its whole 
operation—behind the counters as well as in its 
advertising. 

In the past eight years, Kings Super Markets 
have wentislccmed themselves from ‘ ‘just an- 
other small chain” of highly competitive low- 
price stores into a smooth-working and friendly 
organization. It has been accomplished in 
these steps: 

& Humanized advertising. ‘The personal ap- 
proach in the advertising copy builds the idea 
that “Kings is a corner grocer, run by a friendly 
guy who does the silly things, the human 
things, that average people do.” 

& Price alertness. Kings has a policy of being 
among the first to lower and last to raise any 
price. 

& Good merchandising. Kings puts heavy em- 
phasis on good stocks and timely displays. 

> Good human relations in the store itself. 
This step, dating from the fall of 1947, is still 
going on. It began as executive training in per- 
sonnel relations. It is still broadening out, with 
emphasis on the “team approach.” 

With the entire program, “Mr. Joe” Bildner 
thinks the company is licking a problem that 
confronts many a company when it outgrows 
its older style of one-man management. He 
also believes the methods are rescuing the com- 
pany from an impersonal selling atmosphere 
that often descends upon chain stores. 

The “Mr. Joe” idea started eight years ago 


“MR. JOE,” THE GROCERY MAN 





Joseph Bildner humanizes his business, gives a corner- 
grocer flavor to his chain of big New Jersey super stores 


as a way of drawing attention to Kings Super 
Markets in the mass of grocery ads that bulge 
the Thursday newspapers. In June 1941, the 
advertising department concocted a cartoon of 
a fat, friendly-looking corner grocer in a white 
apron, and let him talk with the customers. 

When the drawing was first used, says Sales 
Manager M. E. Buck, it exaggerated President 
Bildner’s size, but in the past eight years Bild- 
ner has done a pretty good job of growing 
into it. 

Bildner is five feet nine inches tall and esti- 
mates his weight at around 250 pounds. 

“Mr. Joe,” through the advertising depart- 
ment, did all sorts of things—from arguing with 
the state milk board about milk prices to giving 
balloons to neighborhood kids at vaudeville 
shows. 

Soon nearly everybody in the area was talk- 
ing about “Mr. Joe.” 

Behind the advertising facade, however, the 
character was something of a fake, and Bildner 
knew it. The spirit of “Mr. Joe” did not carry 
through the organization. 

Bildner began to realize that one of his big- 
gest problems was to inject the real spirit of 
team play and reasonable dealings into the 
business itself. He saw the link between ad- 
vertising and what came later when the cus- 
tomer came into the store. 

Bildner tried to figure out why the store itself 
did not measure up to the standard of friend- 
liness that the advertising portrayed. Some- 
what to his dismay, he located the trouble close 
to home. “The trouble,” he says, “was at the 
top.” 

“Our executives were always getting in each 
other’s hair. We were always blaming each 
other when things went wrong. It started with 
me. No wonder this feeling went through the 
whole organization.” 

As a first step in doing something about im- 
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“What good are the 
slick words of the adver- 
tising man, the tantalizing 
picture of a luscious steak, 
if the customer who ts 
lured to your store gets 
that steak tossed in her 


face?”’ 


proving the situation, Bildner signed up for a 
course in executive techniques at New York 
University. The sales manager took a course 
in human relations. The controller enrolled in 
a course on psychology. 

‘Next the company, aided by the New Jersey 
State Board of Education, instituted a course 
for the executive group on job methods and 
job evaluation. And a class was held once a 
week to help all the sales people in their ap- 
proach to their jobs and to the customers. 

But Bildner felt that these courses “could 
only go so far.” He called on the firm of 
Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle, management con- 
sultants of New York and Chicago, who as- 
signed an engineer-psychologist to the job. 

Bildner says, “A lot of people think this psy- 
chology business is all crazy. But I don't. I've 
seen it work for our company. And believe me, 
everything we've learned, 
weve learned the hard 
way.” 

In a personal way, too, 
Bildner—now 48 years old— 
learned the hard way. 

He was born in the push- 
cart district of lower New 
York City, at the corner of 
DeLancy and Essex Streets 
(now the site of Essex mar- 
ket). As a boy he worked 
in grocery stores, and in 
1926, when he was 23 years 
old, he and his three 
brothers decided to open a 
store on Long Island. Many 
‘ — of their techniques they bor- 

rowed from Michael Jf. 
(“King”) Kullen, a pioneer operator of a 
self-service super-market. 

Kullen used the slogan, “World’s Greatest 
Price Wrecker,” and he advertised “How Does 
He Do It? Ask Him How He Does It.” So 
the four Bildner brothers asked him—and 
found out. 

His method was to use concessionaires to run 
the departments of the store. By adopting this 
technique, plus many of Kullen’s flamboyant 
advertising tricks, the Bildners built a chain 
of nine stores on Long Island. 

In 1936 the brothers split up and went sepa- 
rate ways. Joseph—the present “Mr. Joe’— 
went to New Jersey and opened one store. In 
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the ensuing 13 years he has expanded the chain 
to 20 stores within a radius of 20 miles of 
Newark. From his offices in East Orange, he 
supervises an operation which now numbers 
400 employes, including concessionaires who 
still operate the meat and produce departments. 

Self-service has been a key to the business, 
and now approximately 65% of all sales, includ- 
ing all groceries and dairy products and some 
produce, are made by this method. Bildner is 
experimenting with pre-packaged meats and 
may work toward more self-service here, too. 

The effects of the humanizing process, Bild- 
ner says, cannot be measured in sales overnight. 
Nevertheless, he points out, April sales this 
year were ahead of April sales of last year. And 
the company is now hiring a higher type of 
employe than before. 

This Bildner credits largely to the personnel 
department, which is charged with two jobs: 

1. Careful selection of new people. 

2. Continual training toward improvement 
of present employes. 

Probably the strongest conviction which 
Bildner has as a result of his recent manage- 
ment experience is the belief that management 
cannot be too centralized without damaging 
the whole operation. 

To broaden the base of management, the 
company is now installing three management 
boards. 

& The Senior Board, consisting of Bildner 
and seven department heads. 

> The Supervisory Board, of four overall store 
supervisors plus assistant department heads. 
> The Junior Board of six store managers and 
three assistant managers. ‘The six representa- 
tive store managers will be elected by the en- 
tire group of store managers. 

The Supervisory Board will meet every week, 
the other two boards every two months. 

To Bildner, whose education and experience 
have been eminently practical, none of his re- 
liance on psychologists, consultants, engineers, 
and academic theoreticians has been in a spirit 
of intellectual show-off. 

He has not allowed it to obscure the job of 
selling groceries and running a down-to-earth 
business. 

“At heart,” he says, “we are just corner 
grocers. And as long as the neighborhood 
housewife thinks of Kings Super Markets in 
that way, “Mr. Joe” will be happy. 
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THE CASE FOR FAIR-TRADE LAWS 
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Says Mr. Anderson: 

TATE FAIR-TRADE LAWS, in my opin- 

ion, will weather the current attacks 
against them by powerful “cut-rate” merchants, 
certain federal ofhcials, and others who may be 
ignorant of their many benefits. ‘The public, 
the honest retailer, and the manufacturer all 
approve of voluntary fair trade, once they 
understand it. 

Fair trading is just a voluntary and flexible 
agreement between manufacturers of branded 
products and sellers. ‘The manufacturer es- 
tablishes a fair minimum retail price or price 
range for his product. ‘Then he sends agree- 
ments for the maintenance of this fair mini- 
mum price to retailers in states with fair-trade 
laws. Upon receipt of one or more signed 
agreements from a state, the manufacturer is 
legally fair trading in that state. 

Fair-trade statutes, in 45 states, require that 
the branded product must be in free and open 
competition with commodities of the same 
general class produced by others. Assuming 
the quality of two similar products to be the 
same, the buyer will purchase the less expen- 
sive product. ‘Thus, the manufacturer of the 
branded, fair-traded product will either increase 
the quality of his product or lower his price. 
The public benefits either way. 

Likewise, the acts expressly prohibit any 
price-fixing agreements between manufacturers 
of similar products, or between wholesalers, or 
retailers. Once again the public is protected. 

Only 5% of all retail items are fair-traded, 
while 95% are not covered by fair-trade agree- 
ments. Surely fair-trade laws cannot be blamed 
if, in a serious depression, retailers are forced 
to the wall. 

Actually, there is stability in a fair-trade 
structure. A merchant can close out his in- 
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The soapbox speaker this month is John W. Anderson, preszdent 
of the American Fair-Trade Council, who defends fair-trade 
laws against critics and states his belief about their advantages. 


ventory of fair-traded products by advertising 
them as “closed out’ and selling them for what- 
ever he can obtain. He then discontinues that 
line. Certain fair-trade contracts give the 
manufacturer an option to buy back fair- 
traded stock at the price which the dealer paid 
for the merchandise. ‘Thus, it can readily be 
seen that fair-traded items are not depression 
bait for the retailer. 

The new Florida fair-trade act, while insur- 
ing competition among producers of commodi- 
ties of the same general class, does not pretend 
to restore dog-eat-dog retail competition—from 
which the public always suffers through ulti- 
mate quality-dilution and concealed higher 
prices on blind merchandise. 

Here's another telling answer to critics of 
voluntary fair trade. Bulletin No. 128, issued 
by the Division of Research, Graduate School 
of Business Administration of Harvard Uni- 
versity, titled Operating Results of Depart- 
ment and Specialty Stores, 1947, reveals that 
one traditional argument of the anti-fair-traders 
is without foundation. 

The pious plea of the deceptive retailer is 
that his real desire is to pass on the benefits of 
“greater operating efficiency” to the public 
through price cuts. On the whole, the Harvard 
statistics reveal, smaller retailers operate more 
economically than larger retailers. It takes 
little unusual insight to note that the deceptive 
““price-cutter” is really aiming at greater profits, 
rather than at lower prices for the public as he 
pretends, when he lures you into his store by 
phony “loss-leader” tactics, at the expense of 
an honored brand name. 

All products—fair-traded or not—must pass 
the acid test of consumer preference. Since 
quality, brand name and price are so important 
today, is it any wonder that so many fair-traded 
products sell so well? 
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CHEAPER TO GIVE THEM AWAY 


scriptions through agents or 
expensive advertising is ob- 
viously uneconomical. But it is 
possible for publishers to com- 
pile a list of readers who 








OST magazines are sold, the subscribers 

paying the price. ‘The publisher gets 
revenue from subscription money and also 
from advertising. But in some cases it costs 
almost as much to get subscribers as the sub- 
scribers pay in, and in these cases the actual 
profit is largely from advertising. 

About 40 years ago it dawned upon a few 
publishers that it might be more economical 
to give their magazines away than to go to the 
expense of trying to sell them. They tried, and 
it worked. Now some 300 publications are 
operating on this basis. 

These publications are trade, technical, scien- 
tific and professional journals. ‘They are “for 
free’’—to the right people, usually a small and 
select list. Revenue comes solely from adver- 
tising. 

The free-subscription journals are called 
“controlled-circulation” publications. ‘They 
compete with many “regular” publications 
which are sold for subscription fees. ‘They are 
in a controversy with these “regular” periodicals 
about postal rates. ‘This controversy is dis- 
cussed in publishing-trade journals, but not in 
the general run of news. Consequently, the 
public is not well informed about such matters, 
but it should be. Hence this discussion. 

To get a comparison of a paid-circulation 
and a controlled-circulation journal, look at 
two competing publications in the same field. 

The free publication in 1948 had a circula- 
tion of 40,000 copies and sold its advertising 
at $425 a page on a 12-insertion basis. ‘The 
competing magazine, which sells its subscrip- 
tions, had a circulation of 54,000 and charged 
$575 a page for advertising on a 12-insertion 
basis. 

The free one thus had a smaller circulation 
and lower advertising rates than its paid-sub- 
scription competitor. Yet it made a profit. 

What is the secret of such a success? 

Generally speaking, a controlled-circulation 
publication appeals to a relatively small group 
of specialists with identical interests and prob- 
lems. When this small audience is scattered 
all over the country, any attempt to get sub- 
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should be interested and send 
them the magazine free. 

If the magazine is good, the 
proper people will read it. 

SS 3 ¢ And advertisers then will spend 
SSi.ce4—_“~money to reach these readers. 

> Za Oral Hygiene, one of the 
first controlled-circulation periodicals, was 
founded in 1911 and is still a thriving publica- 
tion. Among others are such respected periodi- 
cals as Department Store Economist, Progres- 
sive Grocer, Medical Economics, Industry © 
Power, Commercial Car Journal, Machine 
Design, Mechanization. 

Between the paid-subscription and con- 
trolled-circulation periodicals, the postal-rate 
controversy is sharp and vigorous. 

“Regular” magazines, with lists of bona fide 
subscribers who pay for their copies, have the 
benefit of second-class mailing privileges. ‘This 
gives them a basic mailing rate of 142 cents a 
pound for editorial content and 3 cents a 
pound for advertising content. Controlled- 
circulation periodicals, lacking paid subscribers, 
pay a flat 10 cents a pound. 

From the standpoint of publishers who do 
not use the controlled-circulation technique, 
this advantage is fine. The controlled-circu- 
lation publishers, however, argue that they de- 
serve “equality of treatment” in postal rates. 

There is no doubt that the controlled-circu- 
lation publications are growing, in number and 
acceptance. Some publishers who used to issue 
only paid-subscription magazines are now shift- 
ing to the controlled-circulation technique for 
certain publications. In 1948 the 300-odd 
“free” periodicals employed more than 2000 
editors, and printed an average of 10,402 pages 
of editorial material per month. 

The reader of a controlled-circulation jour- 
nal gets something for nothing—a publication 
which may be useful and valuable to him in 
his work. 

The publisher, by hitting the exact limited 
circulation which meets the needs of advertisers 
in a field, finds it economical and profitable to 
operate. And it is cheaper for him to give his 
periodical away than to try to sell it. 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 








Spectal reports of local happenings 


from readers and other correspondents 





indianapolis, lad.— Throw- away umbrella. A 
throw-away umbrella made of waterproof paper 
and expected to retail for less than a dollar 
has been developed here by Mrs. Robert 
Burgess and her husband who, with Curtiss 
McCoy, Indianapolis manufacturer, have pat- 
ents pending. 

Mrs. Burgess, annoyed at being caught down- 
town in the rain, got her umbrella idea last 
fall. She first experimented with old Christmas 
decorations folded to look like bells. Later, 
working at the problem of scoring paper for 
folding, Mr. Burgess used the dash mark on a 
26-inch-wide typewriter. Special scoring and 
folding machinery has now been developed. 

The packaged umbrella is about 16¥2 inches 
long with a detachable wooden handle about 
19 inches long. ‘The umbrellas have already 
been test-sold in stores and the inventors hope 
to merchandise them through vending ma- 
chines at airports and railroad stations. 


Rifle, Colo.—Oil out of shale. Union Oil Co. 
of California has developed a special retort for 
getting oil out of coal shale which perfectly 
meets the needs of this semi-arid country. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines experimental 
mine here has demonstrated the practicability 
of shale mining at low production cost. But 
retorts previously used in the oil-extraction 
process have required water as a cooling agent. 
Some of the water inevitably steamed off, re- 
ducing the supply available for farm, domestic 
and other industrial services. 

Union Oil Co.’s experimenters developed a 
retort with perfectly balanced heat-exchange 
factors, so that no water is needed in the ex- 
traction process. ‘The company estimates that 
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90% of the oil produced is of such high quality 
that with little additional preparation it can 
be used for household and diesel-engine fuel. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Politicians’ printer. ‘he 
overworked saying, “Honesty is the best policy,” 
has paid handsome dividends to Harold E. 
Feinstein, who has built the West Coast’s 
largest printing firm specializing in_ political 
job printing. 

Twenty years ago Feinstein, as a salesman 
for a small downtown printer, observed that 
politicians were charged two or three times 
the standard commercial rates for their hand- 
bills, posters and campaign cards. ‘The excuse 
given was that politicians’ promises to pay were 
not reliable. 

So Feinstein went to candidates and their 
managers with a straight proposal: If they 
would pay cash in advance, he would guarantee 
prompt delivery at regular commercial rates. 
“When they saw how much they could save 
by doing this, they gave me their business,” 
Feinstein says. 

With that simple approach he cornered so 
much political printing that in 1935 he opened 
a shop of his own, the Aldine Printing Co. He 
added to his reputation for fairness and depend- 
ability by making deliveries when promised, 
even if he had to lease presses in competing 
local plants to handle a rush job. The result: 
His firm handles 85% of the political printing 
in Southern California. During 1948 it turned 
out 50 million pieces of printing for candidates. 


Gulfport, Miss.—Lures for tourists. When em- 
ployment, average income and_ purchasing 
power slackened in this Gulf Coast area with 
the decline of wartime shipbuilding and other 
industries, businessmen set up the Mississippi 
Gulf Coast Advertising Association to go after 
the tourist trade. 

The Gulf Coast, with its bathing, fishing, 
golf and other recreational facilities, has long 
been a favorite vacation spot for Southerners. 
But the main streams of tourist travel from the 
North have flowed either to Florida or to Texas 
and the Southwest. Now resort owners, backed 
by other businessmen, are seeking more vaca- 
tion visitors here. | 

The association, with a budget of $35,000 
this year and $50,000 for 1950, is publicizing 
Mississippi vacation merits with national ad- 
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vertising. It has set up “hospitality” schools 
to train employes in friendly, pleasant service 
to tourists. 

Couples can get “choice accommodations,” 
the association says, at prices ranging from $5 
to $10 a day, with meals at from 75 cents to 
$2.50 each. The Mississippi Gulf Coast’s 
slogan: “More vacation fun for less vacation 


funds.” 


San Francisco, Cal.—Sardines to Britain. Cali- 
fornia’s sagging sardine industry has received a 
shot in the arm. 

A British purchasing mission, operating with 
Marshall Plan dollars, closed a deal to buy a 
quarter million cases of the fish—nearly all 
the stocks remaining from the 1948-49 pack. 
The purchase price was $1,700,000. 

The sardine industry here has been having 
a hard time. Schools of the fish are not so 
numerous as in former years and government 
scientists have not yet discovered what is hap- 
pening. Even worse, domestic demand has 
dropped off. The British purchase rescued the 
industry from its oversupply and bolstered the 
prices of the few thousand cases left in stock. 


Muncie, Ind.—Research pays. The Ball Broth- 
ers Mfg. Co., one of the world’s largest makers 
of glass Mason jars, is convinced that the only 
thing that beats research in industry is more 
research. 

Ball Brothers, a few years ago, was threatened 
by a growing prejudice among home canners 
against the use of glass jars. Its answer was to 
turn researchers loose on the problem of how 
to use glass jars in community canning centers, 
where home-grown products are mass-packed 
for housewives. 

The researchers, headed by Karl Ford, de- 
vised a water-cooling system for dissipating the 
heat of a glass jar and its contents before it is 
removed from a steam-pressure cooking retort. 
The result was to reduce breakage and to make 
possible the halting of a cooking process at 
exactly the right time to preserve the flavor 
of canned produce. 

The University of Georgia conducted experi- 
ments paralleling those in Muncie. Now 13 
states, with jurisdiction over a majority of the 
3000 to 4000 community canning centers, have 
authorized conversion of equipment to handle 
glass Mason jars. Housewives like the commu- 
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nity canning operation because it is fast, allows 
accurate controls and enables them to escape 
the steamy heat of their own kitchens. 

Ball Brothers’ research work, although costly 
at first, paid off in results of great significance 
to the billion-dollar container industry. 


Meadville, Pa.—Energetic bank. Like every 
other bank, the First National Bank here likes 
its customers to be prosperous, and it is un- 
usually energetic and imaginative in seeking 
new ways of community and customer service. 

Take the case of the youngsters in a 4-H club 
who were raising chickens. ‘To help them get 
the largest possible revenue, the bank pur- 
chased a mechanical chicken picker and rented 
it out to the boys. ‘To help farmers keep their 
barns and other buildings in good condition, 
the bank bought two paint sprayers which it 
rents at $2.50 a day. 

The bank also operates a special timber- 
management service to advise farmers on the 
use of wood lots and sale of timber. 

In addition to the usual services for towns- 
people, the bank has a program which helps 
retailers install accurate accounting systems and 
prepare annual reports. 


Denver, Colo.—Concrete from smokestacks. 
Ever hear of pozzolan? It’s a concrete mix 
invented by the Greeks more than 2000 years 
ago, and now it will be used in modern Amer- 
ica to build Hungry Horse Dam in Montana. 

‘The secret of pozzolan, as distinct from ordi- 
nary concrete, is that part of the cement is 
replaced with fly-ash. ‘The Greeks got fly-ash 
from volcanic deposits; we get it today from 
factory chimneys. The fly-ash for Hungry 
Horse Dam is being scraped from the inside 
of Chicago’s industrial smokestacks. 

The U. S. Bureau of Reclamation’s labora- 
tories here say that pozzolan is cheaper and 
stronger than orthodox concrete, less porous, 
less likely to separate while setting. 

Pozzolan also shrinks less while setting, gen- 
erates less heat. Use of fly-ash in concrete 
permits a 50% reduction of the cement content 
—from one barrel to a half barrel per cubic 
vard. Total savings of 5 million dollars are 
anticipated in building Hungry Horse Dam. 
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WILL YOUR 
BUSINESS 





OUTLIVE YOU? 


learn bow life insurance can help it to survive 


[' you are the owner or part-owner of 
business, or hope to be someday, you know 
how much goes into founding and building and 
running a business. You know that a success- 
ful enterprise represents a long-term investment 
of skill and hard work, courage and persever- 
ance, money and chance-taking. 

Yet everything you put into that business, 
the dollars and years of work and worry, can 
be lost overnight through one unforeseen 
event—death. 

The earlier in the game you realize this, 
the better off you will be. Don’t delude your- 
self into believing that only the old men need 
think about death. Face it when you and the 
business are young, and you will save money 
and avoid unnecessary gambles and headaches. 
Above all, face it now, whatever your age. 
Every year that goes by makes the job harder, 
and ev entually the clock will run out on you. 

If you act in time, you can protect your 
business with a combination of life insurance 
and careful planning, much like that which 
safeguards your family. If you don’t act in 
time, your own death, or that of a partner or 
stockholder or key employe, can easily: 

& Disrupt control of the business. 
& Damage its value. 
& Destroy the business itself. 

So learn about “business life insurance,” as 
the professionals call it, and know how to 
use it. It rubs shoulders with complex legal 
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and tax problems, but it is basically simple. 
It may prove to be the one way of making sure 
that your business will outlive you, either as a 
going concern or as a valuable asset. 


WHAT IS BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE? 
is a way of raising the money that is 
almost always needed to readjust a business 
after death strikes. It is a way of making sure 
that carefully drawn plans will really be carried 
out. 

You must start with the planning. In some 
cases the business should be sold if its owner 
dies. In some cases, surviving partners or 
stockholders should buy up the outstanding 
interest. In others, the business logically should 
be passed on to the owner's children. 

Your goal may be to keep the business operat- 
ing in case something happens to you or one of 
your associates. You may be concerned chiefly 
with making sure that your family can count on 
collecting the full value of your business inter- 
ests. Or you may well be aiming for both. 

Plans to fit all these various circumstances 
are common and easily made. But any one 
of them can be wrecked unless it is nailed down 
with hard cash. The role that money must 
play varies with the individual case—perhaps it 
will pay taxes or retire debts or finance a sale— 
but in nine cases out of ten, cash will be needed. 

That is where insurance comes into the pic- 
ture, for it is usually the only way of guarantee- 
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ing that the needed money will be available 
at any time, tomorrow or 20 years from to- 
morrow. 

Business life insurance is not a special type 
of policy. ‘The same kinds of policies that 
make up your personal insurance estate are 
used for business purposes, too. Ordinary- 
life policies are the most common, but some- 
times term insurance fits in better and occa- 
sionally limited-payment or endowment con- 


tracts are called for. 


HOW DOES BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE WORK? 


ERE are the five basic ways in which it 
does its job, with examples of each one 


in actual operation. 








FOR MORE INFORMATION on business life insurance, try 


these booklets: 

Questions © Answers on Business Insurance. 
Done in layman’s language and question-answer 
form. Order through your bookstore or direct 
from Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. Price $1.25. 

Death, Taxes and Your Business, by George J. 
Laikin. ‘Technical enough to be useful to lawyers 
and estate specialists, non-technical enough to be 
useful to you. Fiduciary Publishers, Inc., 
SO East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Price $1.75. 

Small Business Aids Nos. 480, 481, 482, 483. 
Brief reports prepared by the Department of Com- 
merce and dealing, respectively, with business in- 
surance generally, sole-proprietorship insurance, 
partnership insurance, corporation insurance. 
Write the United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 


TO SET UP YOUR OWN PROGRAM, talk things over with 


your attorney and a life-insurance agent who 
has had adequate business msurance experience. 
Make sure that you have given plenty of thought 
to your special problems and have consulted 
with other members of the firm or family who 
may be involved. Be ready to furnish every last 
scrap of information about your business and 
personal affairs that may be called for, as all facts 
are needed. 

For anything but the simplest program, and 
for any plan using a buy-and-sell agreement, you 
will eventually need the services of several men: 
your own lawyer; a tax or estate specialist if your 
lawyer doesn’t qualify as such; an insurance man; 
an accountant; and a trust officer if plans call for 
a trust company to act as trustee. 
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The examples are all based on real experi- 
ence, but all names and details have been in- 
vented. ‘These examples cannot begin to touch 
on many involved points that lawyers, tax 
experts and insurance men would consider in 
such cases. So remember that they are only 
illustrations and not recommended solutions 
for you. 

Study them for clues to the type of prob- 
lem you may be facing and the ways in which 
insuriuce may be able to serve. 


1. Business life insurance provides money for 
carrying out “buy-and-sell” agreements. 

The Fuller-Chapman Co. is a wholesale hard- 
ware firm run as a partnership, Fuller and 
Chapman each owning a half interest. ‘The law 
says that if either man dies, the business must 
be discontinued and its assets liquidated— 
unless other arrangements have been specified 
in advance. 

What arrangements will they make? Fuller 
could leave his interest to his son—but the 
son is a medical student with no desire to go 
into the hardware business. Chapman’s son 
would be willing and able to step in—but Fuller 
and young Chapman don't get along. Neither 
partner has any desire to take the other’s widow 
into the business, either as an active partner 
with a voice in running things or as a silent 
partner drawing a share of the profits but doing 
no work. 

Both men agree that the best arrangement 
would be for the partner who survives to buy 
up the other's interest from his estate. So 
they sign an agreement binding the estate of 
either to sell and the surviving partner to buy. 
They fix some formula for determining the 
price—and it will be a fair formula because 
neither man knows whether he will be the 
buyer or the seller. 

The next and vital question is: Where will 
the surviving partner get the money when the 
time comes for him to buy? ‘The answer: 
insurance. 

Each partner takes out a policy on the life 
of the other. ‘They decide to make the policies 
payable to a trustee, who is instructed to use 
the proceeds to carry out the buy-and-sell 
agreement. (It isn’t always necessary to have 
a trustee in the picture, but it is usually wise. ) 

Now if Fuller dies his estate will automati- 
cally sell his interest and receive full value for it; 
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Chapman will automatically retain full control 
of the company. The business will survive. 

Note that each man pays premiums for the 
policy on the other's life, not on his own. 
There are two reasons for this. First, if Fuller 
had paid for the policy on his own life, he 
would in effect have bought himself out, which 
would make little sense. Second, the proceeds 
of the policy, if he had paid the premiums, 
might be taxable to his estate in addition to 
the value of his share of the business. 

A buy-and-sell agreement is often used in a 
one-man outfit to sell the business to an em- 
ploye at the death of the employer. 

In a small corporation stockholders can 
arrange to buy the holdings of any one of their 
number who happens to die. Or in certain 
cases the corporation itself may take out polli- 
cies, pay the premiums, and use the proceeds, 
in accordance with an agreement, to retire the 
stock of a deceased shareowner. 


2. Insurance provides money to meet death 
taxes that might otherwise force an unwanted 
sale or liquidation. 

The Statewide Construction Co., Inc., is 
a close corporation—one with only a handful 
of stockholders. Principal owner 1s Dave 
Mason, founder and president, who owns 60% 
of the stock. Dave wants to will the stock to 
his two sons, who work for him, leaving them 
to carry on the business. 

Dave's company is worth a good deal and his 
estate will be large, but he has few resources 
aside from the company and some insurance 
that will be needed to support his wife and 
daughter. As a result his sons may be forced 
to sell the stock to raise cash for estate taxes, 
and control of the firm will be lost to outsiders. 
So Dave takes out an insurance policy, payable 
to his estate, to provide cash for the taxes. 

With this kind of arrangement, the insur- 
ance proceeds will themselves be taxed as part 
of the estate, so careful planning might pro- 
duce a different program. For instance, the 
sons might make a buy-and-sell agreement with 
their father, financing it with insurance policies 
on his life, and then buy the stock from the 
estate. Sometimes a scheme like this will work, 
sometimes not. 

But whichever system is used, the controlling 
stock will not have to be sacrificed for tax 
money. 


3. Insurance provides funds to give an owner's 
heirs the difference between the going value 
of his business today and its liquidation or 
forced-sale value later. 

Joe Dobson operates a machine shop known 
as the Dobson Manufacturing Co. None of 
his children are interested in the concern; no 
qualified employe is interested in making a 
buy-and-sell agreement to acquire the business. 
So Joe decides that, should anything happen 
to him, the company will be put on the block. 

Joe has no need to protect the control of 
his business, as did Fuller and Chapman and 
Mason. But he does want to protect its value, 
for the business represents just about every- 
thing he has and he wants to be able to leave 
his wife its full worth. 

His problem is this: The business has a net 
worth today of better than $50,000 plus good- 
will, but he knows that his executor will be 
lucky to get half that in a forced sale. So he 
turns to a business life-insurance policy to 
make up the difference, and thus guarantees 
that his company will be worth as much with- 
out him as it is now. 

Here’s something else that helped Joe make 
up his mind to use the insurance plan, some- 
thing that applies equally to all business-insur- 
ance programs. 

If the Dobson Manufacturing Co. ever runs 
into hard times, and needs emergency money 
fast, Joe can get it immediately by using the 
policy as collateral for a loan or by cashing it 
in for its surrender value. 


4. Insurance provides money to cover the loss 
that a company may suffer through the death 
of a key employe. 

Custom Furniture, Inc., is a prosperous man- 
ufacturing company. No small part of its suc- 
cess has been due to the work of a high-salaried 
employe, a designer. His original creations 
in the furniture line, plus his skill at devising 
production methods, are a cornerstone of the 
business. 

If this man were suddenly removed from the 
scene, the value of the business would suffer 
considerably. So the corporation guards against 
the event with “keyman insurance” on the 
designer’s life; it pays the premiums, owns the 
policy, and collects the proceeds. 

Now if something suddenly happens to the 
keyman, the corporation can use the money 
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for two purposes: to cover any business fall-off 
that may result; to finance the search for a 
replacement and, perhaps, pay him more than 
he is really worth during a probationary or 
breaking-in period. 

If things should work out so that a qualified 
successor is found at once, and no loss is 
suffered, the company might put the insurance 
money to a third use. It could keep on paying 
the designer’s salary to his widow for a year 
or two after his death. This would help ease 
her problems and would be an extra reward 
for his valuable services. Sometimes keyman 
insurance is taken out for just this purpose, as 
an employment incentive. 

In a close corporation, a principal stock- 
holder is often a key executive at the same time. 
In such a case keyman insurance might also 
be used to finance a stock-retirement plan. 
The corporation uses part of the proceeds to 
buy in the late owner’s stock so that other 
shareholders can take over control of the busi- 
ness, and the balance to help them through the 
crucial readjustment period. 


5. Insurance provides money to pay off debts 
that should not be left outstanding when an 
owner dies. 

Fred Jack’s garage and service station will 
go to his son-in-law if anything happens to 
Fred. Fred has already provided for his wife 
and solved his estate-tax problems. There are 
no partnership or corporate complications. 

However, he is worried about a $20,000 loan 
that he has with a local bank. Suppose the 
bank takes a dim view of the son-in-law as a 
credit risk, a view Fred would be inclined to 
share. Pressure for payment, or denial of 
further credit, might handicap the new owner. 


This discussion of business life insurance covers 





one important aspect of a much broader subject: 
estate planning. 

Estate planning is a fancy professional name 
for a practical everyday problem. It is a problem 
not for wealthy men alone, as you may have 
thought, but one for all foresighted men, wealthy 
or not. 

Next month’s issue of this magazine explains 
the whys and hows of planning your estate in an 
article called “Die For All You’re Worth’’—a 
hard-boiled title for a hard-boiled subject you can’t 
afford to ignore. 
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Even more serious to Fred’s mind is the 
possibility that the son-in-law may not succeed 
in keeping the business solvent. In that case, 
Fred’s estate might be liable for the $20,000 
debt, a heavy charge that would ruin the careful 
plans Fred has made to take care of his wife. 

Fred expects to have the loan paid off in 
about 10 years, but something might happen 
in the meantime. So he and the son-in-law 
jointly buy a 10-year term-insurance policy on 
Fred’s life, payable to the bank to the extent 
of the loan. Now if anything happens, the 
debt will be retired at once, and both the 
estate and the son-in-law will be free of it. 


Those are the basic ways in which life in- 
surance serves as a business tool. But they have 
as many twists and variations as there are 
individuals to use them. 

Always remember that your plans come first, 
that insurance is just a means of carrying them 
out. In some cases insurance is unnecessary 
because the needed money is available else- 
where. In most cases insurance is the only way 
of guaranteeing funds. 

As you delve deeper into business uses of 
life insurance, you will discover countless other 
refinements and sidelights. 

You will find, for instance, that estate plan- 
ners like buy-and-sell agreements because a 
court will nearly always accept them as a 
method of fixing valuations for estate taxes. 

You will find that buy-and-sell agreements 
are complex documents that must be prepared 
by experts with an eye on fine legal points. 

You will find that all sorts of angles must 
be considered in setting up a program—who 
the owner of a policy will be, who the bene- 
ficiary will be, whether a trustee should be 
used, and so on. 

But these are complications that you can let 
the experts help work out. To you, the prob- 
lem is as simple as this: 

& Decide what you want to become of your 
business if anything happens to you. 

& Make your plans accordingly—and make 
them early, for insurance costs climb with 
your age. 

& Finally, see where insurance is needed to 
make those plans stick. 

A businessman must take plenty of risks 
in his career, but a gamble on sudden death 
need not be one of them. 
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HOMAS C. BLAISDELL JR., new Assist- 

ant Secretary of Commerce, is a career man 
in government whom businessmen all over the 
country have learned to respect. 

A teacher, a doctor of philosophy, Blaisdell 
served before the war with a whole succession 
of New Deal agencies which imposed new types 
of regulations on business. As a War Produc- 
tion Board official, he later had the responsi- 
bility of signing more documents that put more 
businesses out of business than any other man 
had done before. 

Yet businessmen who have worked with him 
have always had a tendency to think of Blais- 
dell as a man of knowledge, of integrity, and 
of genuine devotion to the system of free busi- 
ness initiative. 

They have found that he understands the 
practical effect of government actions in the 
field of business and has the courage to wage 
hard fights against programs which by inad- 
vertence might weaken freedom of enterprise. 

A prime example occurred when Blaisdell 
served with the committee of businessmen set 
up by W. Averell Harriman, then Secretary of 
Commerce, to advise and counsel the govern- 
ment in establishing the Marshall Plan. 

Before the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration became an actuality, there was a Possi- 
bility that the ECA itself would be given 
authority to purchase American goods and ship 
them to foreign governments. 

Blaisdell viewed this possibility as a definite 
threat to his concepts of world free trade oper- 
ated through private channels. So he led the 
battle to make the ECA function solely as a 
banking agency—with the actual buying and 
selling of goods conducted between Europeans 
and private American enterprisers. 

Of average height, quiet and neat in appear- 
ance, still youngish-looking at 52, Blaisdell re- 
gards himself as a public servant. Therefore, 
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civil servant, champion of free trade 


when he has been forced to decisions tem- 
porarily unpopular, he has recognized a re- 
sponsibility to explain them to the persons 
affected. 

A year after joining Harriman in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, he had to announce export 
controls over all American goods moving to 
Europe. To harassed businessmen struggling 
to fight free of the restrictions of a war econ- 
omy, this was an unpleasant new regulation. 
So Blaisdell took the stump to present the 
facts. In New York his audience was so large 
that two sessions were necessary. ‘The meetings 
were boisterous, but when they were finished 
nobody had anything against Tom Blaisdell. 

A friend comments, “Tom Blaisdell is not a 
practical man in the sense that he has ever had 
to meet a pay roll. But he is practical in the 
sense that he recognizes the problems of people 
who do meet pay rolls.” 

Almost self-effacing in manner, Blaisdell 
himself explains his career by saying, “I have 
worked with businessmen frankly. If a prob- 
lem is brought to me I don’t say there isn’t one. 
I know that other people may know some differ- 
ent things than I do and know as much as I 
do.” 

Along with a passion for free world trade, 
Blaisdell has a devotion to the Department of 
Commerce he serves. He would like small busi- 
nessmen, especially, to learn the department's 
facilities and use them. 

Big business, he knows, has its own methods 
of research, technical investigation and ex- 
pansion. But small business—particularly the 
business which is new—should use the depart- 
ment, Blaisdell thinks, to get both practical 
aids and a feel of the area of its operations. 
He wants small business, as well as big busi- 
ness, to be efficient and productive—because 
efficiency is the fundamental necessity for our 
system’s survival. 
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JIGSAW PUZZLES FOR SHOPGIRL & DUCHESS 


IGSAW PUZZLES made of 500 to 10,000 

pieces, selling from $15 to $1500, are pro- 
duced by Par Co., Ltd., in a penthouse workshop 
atop a New York office building. 

This company rents puzzles at $1.25 a week for 
a 500-piece puzzle and $1.75 a week for one with 
750 pieces. It makes special puzzles to order. 
The company takes its name from the fact that 
each of its puzzles carries, on the box in which 
it is packed, the “‘par”’ or standard time required 
to fit the jigsawed pieces together. 

Par’s customers range from a New York shop- 
girl to the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. The 
late Edsel Ford used to have puzzles made to 
order for him. One of America’s leading indus- 
trialists does at least two Par puzzles weekly. 

The company’s most enthusiastic addict is Mrs. 
George D. Woods, wife of one of the prominent 
executives of the First Boston Corp. Sometimes 
she rents five puzzles a week. 

The pictures used by Par Co., Ltd., for its 
puzzles range from elaborate hunting scenes to a 
painting by Dali. There is hardly a subject that 
hasn’t been used in made-to-order puzzles. 

One man ordered a photograph of his mother- 
in-law cut up as a puzzle. Another wanted a 
puzzle made from a colored photograph of his 


NYLON HAIR FOR LITTLE GIRLS’ DOLLS 


VERY little girl longs for a doll with “real 

hair’—or something that looks like real hair. 
There’s a promise now of better doll hair—and a 
new business thereby. For the latest thing in nylon 
is doll wigs. 

Nylon hair is not harmed by water, soap or 
synthetic detergents, doesn’t mat in washing, doesn't 
fall out when combed. Best of all, to the little girl 
playing with her favorite doll, nylon can look like 
natural hair. 

Meyer Jacoby, the big New York wig maker, made 
a few nylon doll wigs in 1939. But the cost of nylon 
was then prohibitive. After the price fell, new dyes 
suitable for dyeing the filaments to look like hair 
were needed. Nylon hair now comes in light blond, 
golden blond and brunet shades. 

Jacoby estimates annual doll sales at from 3 mil- 
lion to 5 million dollars. He thinks this is a good 
market for his nylon wigs and already is making the 
wigs for the Ideal Novelty & Toy Co. of New York. 
He foresees another market for nylon wigs in 
equipping 2 million department store manikins and 
a great many Santa Clauses, and in meeting the re- 
quirements of New York’s theatrical costumers. 
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best girl in a scanty bathing suit. In a puzzle 
ordered as a gift for Bing Crosby, a number of 
pieces were shaped like horses. 

Every Par puzzle contains two pieces shaped 
like sea horses. The sea horse is the company’s 
trademark and appears in the one-inch advertise- 
ments the firm runs in half a dozen national 
magazines. [he company’s founders — Frank 
Ware, a former advertising man, and John Hen- 
riques, previously a real-estate executive—are a 
couple of jigsaw puzzle addicts themselves. 

To make Par puzzles tough to put together, 
the creators use cunning tricks in design. Many 
puzzles are circular and the jigsawed pieces are 
cut with no straight edges. Sometimes pieces 
inside the puzzle, rather than those on the 
borders, have straight edges. No cutting pattern 
is ever duplicated, though a picture often is. 

So far the company has only made one sale of 
a $1500 puzzle, irregular in design and cut into 
10,000 pieces. Neither Ware nor Henriques 
could figure out par time for this mammoth 
gadget. So they just printed on the box “days 
and nights” and let it go at that. The customer 
who purchased the puzzle reported that he put 
it together after four and a half months of work. 

Par puzzles are sold directly to the customers. 
Leading department stores have made several 
earnest attempts to buy the line for retailing, but 
Ware and Henriques prefer to do their own 
retailing. ‘They say they’re happier as successful 
‘‘small folks.” And have fewer business headaches. 


NEW RAIL-PLANE SERVICE: AUTOS FOR RENT 


 pereremn and airlines have come up with 
a new gimmick to meet the competition of the 
family automobile in between-city driving. 

Rail and air officials have long realized that many 
people drive their automobiles, instead of riding 
trains or planes, because they want a car for business 
or pleasure when they get where they're going. So 
the carriers have made cooperative arrangements 
with the Hertz Driv-ur-self system to supply train 
and plane travelers with rental cars at destination 
points. 

By every sort of promotion they now urge the 
public to try the rail-auto plan or the plane-auto 
plan. 

Reservatiens for cars are obtainable at railroad and 
airline ticket counters and at Hertz stations. If the 
reservation is made by telegram, the Hertz station 
at the destination credits the car renter with up to 
50 cents against his bill. A maximum 50-cent 
credit for taxi fare from the disembarking point to 
the Hertz station also is allowed. 

The Hertz company expects more customers. 
The railroads and airlines hope to regain some of 
their declinmg tourist trade. 
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CARE OF 
business documents 


—hints and helps from National Archives 


ANY a business feels swamped by its 

records. And many a business suddenly 
needs historic information, whether about old 
land titles or the size of mustaches in grandpa's 
day, which is not obtainable in an ordinary 
library. Although the two problems may seem 
unrelated, business firms are finding help in 
both fields at the National Archives. 

The Archives, organized in 1935 to handle 
the basic documents of the government, con- 
trols the greatest store of records in the world. 

In preserving and classifying its 895,000 cubic 
feet of records, the agency has developed many 
techniques that are proving useful to other 
institutions. ‘The records themselves are an 
unequaled treasure-trove of information on 
business history. Digging for data, many a 
business researcher has struck editorial goid. 

The Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., and the 
Aluminum Company of America are among 
the private firms which have approached the 
Archives for advice in reorganizing their own 
records systems. An Alcoa official took the 
course in records administration which the 
Archives gives each summer in conjunction 
with American University in Washington. 

Business has learned from the Archives that 
almost no record is irreclaimable, no matter 
how it has suffered from fire, water, bugs, 
time or other hazards. ‘The Archives reclaims 
crumbling old documents by treating them with 
cellulose acetate applied under steam pressure. 
The finished product is hard, slick and im- 
pervious. 

The Archives has developed standards of use- 
fulness to determine what records should be 
permanently preserved and what thrown away 
after a brief period. In handling its own docu- 
ments, it weeds relentlessly. ‘To business firms 
the staff recommends permanent preservation 
of records that document policy and show or- 
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ganization, company rules and regulations, 
labor agreements, cost records, contracts and 
annual reports. | 

In a sense the National Archives is unique. 
No business firm, no matter how large, needs 
to adopt the precise system followed in the 
government agency, with its accumulation of 
records covering 150 years of American history. 

But the Archives has learned from experience 
certain facts helpful in handling smaller vol- 
umes of records. One of them is that the 
traditional card catalog used in almost every 
library is not always necessary in classifying 
documents. Sometimes the expense of a cata- 
log may be more than the benefit. 

As for the value to business of historical 
source material in the Archives, the following 
list of strange and important discoveries is 
revealing. 

& Standard Oil of New Jersey unearthed data 
for a study of the petroleum industry of the 
Southwest. 

& A motion-picture company went into the 
Archives’ collection of Indian chants to get 
the right calls for a “Lone Ranger” movie. 

& Another motion-picture company copied 
backgrounds for a Civil War movie from the 
files of rare Brady photographs. 

& The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co. turned to the Archives in compiling 
its centennial history. 

> The Forest Products History Foundation 
dredged out information for its story of the 
lumber industry in the Northwest. 

& An oil company, pressing a claim against a 
foreign country, turned up highly useful ma- 
terial in diplomatic correspondence preserved 
in the Archives. 

bm A steamship company was able to replace 
destroyed records by using crew lists included 
in the Archives’ huge collection of ships’ 
records. 

If business needs old laws and court de- 
cisions, the Archives has most of them. 

If there is some question about land to 
which a company holds title, the Archives has 
the records of the General Land Office, on 
which titles to most of the land in the country 
are based. 

It may pay to remember that Archives 
know-how and Archives historical material are 
“on the record”—available to anyone who 
wants to make use of them. 
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Your Own Business, by Norman L. 
Edwards. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc. 186 pp. $2.50. A 
discussion by a businessman of 
what it takes to own a business, 
which type to choose, pitfalls to 
avoid, how to create goodwill. 
Price ratio and mark-up tables 
are included. 


Printers’ Ink Sales Idea Book. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. in 
association with Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., Inc. 376 pp. 
$5. Here are 479 suggestions 
for successful selling—ideas that 
have been tested and proved. 
Covers selling by mail, in person 
and by publications such as 
house organs, booklets, calen- 
dars. Includes 88 suggestions 
for economies, short-cuts and 
time-savers. 


Printing and Publicity Handbook, by 
Daniel Melcher and Nancy Lar- 
rick. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. 228 pp. $6. 
Includes recent printing tech- 
niques, color-reproduction meth- 
ods, design and layout tech- 
niques, postal and freight infor- 
mation. Shows how to plan, 
order and use circulars, pam- 
phlets, catalogs, posters and let- 
ters. 


The Epic of American Industry, by 
James Blaine Walker. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 513 
pp. $5. The development of in- 
dustry, commerce, communica- 
tion and business in America. 
Shows the benefits of a free 
economic system. 


How to Do Business with the U. S. 
Government, by Oliver Hoyem. 
New York: Oliver Durrell, Inc. 
288 pp. $5. Explains in simple 
language how to sell to various 
government agencies, deal with 
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242 pp. $2.75. 


government officials and Con- 
gress. Points out the govern- 
ment services that are helpful to 
businessmen. ‘The author has 
been a Washington reporter and 
business consultant for 30 years. 


Union Guy, Clayton W. Foun- 
tain. New York: Viking Press. 
The story of 
an American worker and why he 
joined the United Automobile 
Workers. Vivid report on the 
sitdown strikes. Documents the 
long fight within the UAW 


against communist influence. 


Monetary Management, by E. A. 
Goldenweiser. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 175 
pp. $2.75. A Committee for 
Economic Development research 
study, prepared by a former re- 
search director for the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Covers money 
management in the United 
States from 1914 to 1948. Sug- 
gests that federal credit policies 
be coordinated and that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System be made 
more flexible to maintain high 
production and employment. 


Dictionary of Modern Economics, by 
Byrne J. Horton, with Julien 
Ripley and M. B. Schnapper. 
Washington: Public Affairs 
Press. 365 pp. $5. Defines the 
basic concepts of modern eco- 
nomic theory and practice. Ex- 
plains business and financial 
terms in current usage and de- 
scribes governmental and private 
agencies in the economic field. 


15 Ways to Make Money in the Country, 
by Haydn S. Pearson. New 
York: Grosset & Dunlap. 210 
pp. $2. Advice on how to 
choose the right farm, plus prac- 
tical, tested plans for making a 
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country place pay. ‘Tells how 
to raise specialty crops that bring 
high profits, how to raise and 
market silver foxes and mink— 
even how to operate a roadside 
stand. 


Crisis in Education, by Bernard 
Iddings Bell. New York: Whit- 
tlesey House. 256 pp. $2.75. 
A noted clergyman and social 
critic argues that our education 
fails to meet the requirements 
of modern adult life, as evi- 
denced by the spread of divorce, 
bad motion pictures, current 
trends in journalism and the 
“immaturity” of our people. 


Toward Efficient Democracy, by 
Arthur C. Millspaugh. Washing- 
ton: The Brookings Institution. 
307 pp. $3.50. A survey of the 
problems of adjusting our na- 
tional government to modern 
requirements. Millspaugh offers 
as a remedy a council type of 
government to replace our tra- 
ditional Congress and President. 
This National Council would 
possess supreme legislative and 
executive powers; the Senate 
would have reviewing and delay- 
ing functions, but no veto; and 
a chief executive, with adminis- 
trative powers, would be ap- 
pointed by and responsible to the 
National Council. 


Hunting — Fishing and Camping, by 
L. L. Bean. Freeport, Maine: 
L. L. Bean, Inc. 104 pp. $1. 
This book is in its seventh print- 
mg,; but worth notice since the 
hunting season is so near. A 
storehouse of information for 
those interested in the outdoor 
life. 


Business Finance, by Carl A. 
Dauten. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 551 pp. $6.35. A 
textbook designed to meet the 
needs of young men who are 
going into business on their own. 
Reviews the different types of 
business organization, account- 
ing methods, short and _ long- 
term borrowing, and the causes 
of business failures. Gives 
sources of additional informa- 
tion from government, state and 
university services and trade as- 
sociations. 
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here’s news for 





bankers, burglars, children, 





and storekeepers 





LOCK is a gadget designed to keep people 

out of places where they have no business 
to be—or sometimes to keep people in where 
they don’t want to be. 

A bank vault, which is a strong room with a 
big lock, may cost as much as a million dollars. 
The padlock which a youngster buys for his 
first bicycle may cost only a quarter. But 
the theory behind both is the same—to keep 
something safe and secure, to keep intruders 
and thieves from plying their trade success- 
fully. 

In Stamford, Conn., where the Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co. has its factory, there is a 
new thcory about locks. Yale & ‘Towne de- 
signers and marketing experts have decided 
that the industry which produces locks should 
swing with the times as smoothly as a door 
swings on a well-oiled hinge. ‘Their ideas 
for improvements cover the whole range of the 
lock maker's art. 

‘They saw a sales opportunity, for example, 
in the fact that banks are highly sensitive to 
holidavs and the long week end. When a 
holiday immediately precedes or follows a 
week end, someone has to return to the bank 
and reset the customary 72-hour time locks 
on the vaults. This is both a nuisance and 
a danger, because sometimes burglars lie in 
wait, seize the banker, rob the vault, and lock 
the victim inside. 

Yale & Towne now offers to relieve banks of 
this danger, and the nuisance of resetting the 
72-hour locks, by installing time locks which 
the banks can adjust up to a maximum of 120 
hours. 

Yale & ‘Towne is seeking new business among 
the ordinary householders and businessmen 
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whose interest in locks is on a more modest 
level than the banker’s. 

Why, for instance, should a hardware store 
stock three stvles of catch locks—one for right- 
hand cabinets, another for left-hand cabinets, 
a third for drawers in which the lock fastens 
vertically? Yale & ‘Towne developed a three- 
way lock, convertible for any cabinet or drawer 
by simple flips of a mechanism. 

The company has developed new tubular- 
style locks combining a smarter appearance 
with ease of installation. 

New methods of packaging help reduce the 
installation time—and time is money in these 
days of high hourly construction charges. The 
parts now come “exploded”; each part is boxed 
in its order of removal. This is a departure 
from the practice of scrambling parts in wads 
of paper. It helps eliminate oversights which 
cause the loss of parts. 

New techniques of packaging locks and other 
hardware, say the experts, have long been 
needed. Persons unfamiliar with the business 
have wondered for generations how hardware 
clerks knew where to find wanted items. Mostly 
they were kept in drab gray boxes packed 
tightly on shelves. 

“Meade M. Johnson, Yale & ‘Towne marketing 
manager, for several years has worked on new 
packaging as a merchandising technique. He 
thinks people should know what a box contains. 
So he puts a large picture of the item on each 
container. 

Many other things are happening at Yale 
& ‘Towne's plant. One new product is a push- 
pull screen door catch which children are likely 
to use instead of following their usual practice— 
bashing against the screen wire 

The company is working on a lock for 
sliding doors which could make that type of 
door popular again. It has developed a mag- 
nificent wide early-Colonial-style lock for ex- 
pensive homes, selling for about $100 as 
against about $10 for the new tubular locks. 
It is making a compact automatic door-closer. 
It is producing gold-plated keys for con- 
tractors to present ceremoniously to new home 
owners, 

Issentially, Yale & Towne is out to give its 
products more efficiency and the great merchan- 
dising appeal they might have had all along, 
had the hardware industry shown the initiative 
to keep pace with the times. 
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TOP MAN DEALS WITH LABOR 








OOD LABOR RELATIONS are no cinch 

under any circumstances. When a mill- 
tant union like the CIO United Automobile 
Workers and a strong employer repeatedly have 
clashed headlong, it is even tougher for them 
to learn how to get along better. But they 
can do it. 

One proof is the McQuay-Norris Manufac- 
turing Co. of St. Louis, one of the country’s 
largest makers of piston rings, and the UAW- 
CIO. Since the company and union settled 
a bitter six-week strike and turned over a new 
leaf in January 1946, they have had no trouble, 
nor any serious threat of trouble. 

Clarence L. Horner, president of UAW 
Local 231, the McQuay-Norris union in 
St. Louis, does not hesitate to describe relations 
with the company as “ideal.” Arthur G. Drefs, 
company president and a vice president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, speaks 
of the relationship as “good, very good.” 

Neither means to imply that the millennium 
has been reached, or that an infallible formula 
has been found. ‘Tomorrow could bring 
trouble—in St. Louis or in other McQuay- 
Norris plants in Indianapolis or Connersville, 
Ind. But, in the present framework, both 
sides believe that their system of “reasoning 
things out” has a good chance of settling differ- 
ences that inevitably will arise. 

The big shift in McQuay-Norris labor rela- 
tions occurred toward the end of the 1945-46 
strike, when Drefs for the first time took direct 
charge of company negotiations. 

For nearly 10 years relations had been 
stormy. The union was recognized in 1937 
but even during the war the company and 
union bickered with each other. ‘The War 
Labor Board’s intervention was needed on sev- 
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Company president ends wrangling 
in McQuay-Norris piston-ring plants 


eral occasions and the union charged that after 
it won a point from the WLB the company 
continued to “jockey around.” 

In January 1944 a 15-day strike flared when 
Horner, the union president, was suspended 
on charges of “insubordination.” More union 
complaints, one of them containing 30 
“counts” against the company, were filed with 
the WLB. When the 1945 strike broke out, 
efforts to settle it were complicated by the dis- 
trust between the union and McQuay-Norris. 

Drefs not only settled the strike. He also 
changed the basic working relations between 
the two sides. He accepted the existence of 
the union as a fact and the union accepted 
the company’s good faith. 

Since then the company has granted a union 
shop, a plant-wide seniority system and a work- 
able grievance procedure. But Drefs is not 
“soft” toward the union. When he felt in 
1948 that union negotiators were demanding an 
excessive wage rise, he took the company’s case 
direct to the workers through letters to their 
homes. 

The key policies Drefs adopted to convert 
McQuay-Norris industrial relations from war to 
peace are these: 

& Talk things over, reason them out. Drefs 
and the union get together whenever a prob 
lem arises that concerns them both. 

As an example, the company decided to in- 
stall new piston-ring machinery which would 
change many jobs and cut manhours almost 
in half. ‘The union, which had previously urged 
the company to modernize, willingly went along. 
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Union men took part in time-study tests to 
determine rates of pay on the new machines. 
Workers whose jobs were changed had a full 
chance to ask all the questions they wanted. 
Drefs said that without such cooperation be- 
tween the company and union the change-over 
would have been almost impossible. 

“We don’t do things unilaterally,” explained 

Drefs. “I don’t think we're that good. Any- 
how, I don’t think we should.” 
& Keep the workers informed about what 1s 
going on. Drefs is determined that his em- 
ployes are not going to learn from the news- 
papers something that affects their jobs and 
the company. 

The union heads are frequently posted about 
business conditions and plans. Says Horner, 
“We pretty much know what is going on and 
we see that it’s passed along.” 

Drefs also discusses company problems di- 
rectly with employes, He wrote them in 1947 
to discuss the possible effects of the Taft- 
Hartley law on company-union relations. On 
other occasions he has told the workers about 
the companys inventory position, its price 
problems and the squeeze in higher costs. 

Whenever a question arises under the con- 
tract, and union and management work out 
an answer, the solution is recorded in a “pro- 
cedural manual.” Any worker who wants to 
know what is done about pay if a power failure 
closes the plant, or how some seniority question 
was settled in the past, can consult the manual. 
This has removed dozens of questions from 
the field of controversy. 
> I'reat employes the way you would anyone 
else. ‘lhe company treats the union courte- 
ously. It trains foremen in sound supervisory 
techniques. 

The CIO Piston Ring Council, made up of 
representatives from all CIO unions in piston- 
ring plants, met in St. Louis and asked to go 
through the McQuay-Norris plant. In other 
cities the reaction of employers to such requests 
frequently had been, “Keep the hell out of 
here.” But Drefs consented to the tour, in- 
vited the council to meet in the plant confer- 
ence room. 

‘The company places great emphasis on train- 
ing its supervisors in the art of getting along 
with others, by leading rather than driving. 
Otto E. Spinden, personnel manager, adds: 
“We try to practice what we preach. We 
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don’t tell the supervisors to do what we don't 
do ourselves.” 

One comment on the success of this policy 
came from a former worker, a cab driver, who 
volunteered as he took a fare out to the plant: 
“That's a good place to work. If you don’t 
lay down on the job, the foremen don’t push 
you around.” 

The union has picked up the idea and sev- 

eral times a year arranges a week-end trip in 
which stewards can discuss all phases of their 
duties. Emphasis is placed on their responsi- 
bility to be “calm, cool and collected.” 
& Provide good working conditions. McQuay- 
Norris, to begin with, pays competitive wages. 
Its welfare program includes group life, health, 
accident and hospitalization insurance. 

The plant is kept clean. It has modern 
lighting, good shower rooms. 

Drefs says the idea of a union shop was a 
“little repugnant” to him but that if a major- 
ity of the workers wanted it, he saw “no harm 
in it.” 

& Settle grievances promptly at the proper 
level. The contract provides an elaborate pro- 
cedure, but it is seldom needed. Foremen 
settle most grievances as they arise and only 
one case since the 1945-46 strike has gone 
to arbitration. Both union and company feel 
they can yield a bit without fearing that the 
other side will take advantage of a concession. 

Drefs is convinced that the company has not 
suffered because it has given the union many 
of the things it wants. Productivity is good, 
although still not all that Drefs would like 
to see it. No working time has been lost in 
strikes. The company’s profits have been good 
and it has continued to pay dividends—as it 
has every year for the last 22. 

Neither does the union think it has lost by 
being reasonable. It thinks it has a fine con- 
tract and that it gets a “square deal.” 

“It’s sorta like getting married,’ Horner 
ruminates. “You've got to get along. If each 
gives a little bit and you live up to what you 
say, you can work it out.” 

At McQuay-Norris the company and union 
have worked things out. 
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Other case histories of how individual 
companies and unions ironed out their 
troubles will appear in coming issues. 
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JUST WOMEN’S TALK 
doubles the sale of Pepperidge bread 





OULD you run a business and sell its prod- 

ucts in every state of the union without a 

line of paid published advertising? A woman 
did it. Mrs. Margaret Rudkin did it. 

She bakes bread at Norwalk, Conn., and sells 
it everywhere. She never advertises. She lets 
her customers do it, and they do it by word of 
mouth. They buy her Pepperidge Farm bread 
and tell their friends about it, without any prod- 
ding from the baker-woman. 

The word-of-mouth advertising snowballs, so 
that others tell their friends, and their friends 
tell still others, and that’s why Pepperidge 
Farm bread is growing so fast. As a business, 
it is puffing up far beyond the original little 
lump of dough. 

Mrs. Rudkin began with nothing more than 
an old-fashioned recipe for fine bread which 
she baked in her own home. First the neigh- 
bors praised it, and she opened her first bakery 
in Norwalk. ‘Then her customers praised it. 
Now the only real worry Mrs. Rudkin has 1s 
how to get more floor space for expanding 
production operations. 

fer sales of the old-fashioned bread, melba 
toast, rolls, herb stufhings, etc., doubled in the 
past two years while many business people were 
talking to themselves about such dread specters 
as the “buyers’ market” and increasing sales 
resistance. 

Mrs. Rudkin, who is red-haired and energetic, 
believes she has a one-word explanation for her 
business success: Quality. 

She knew 12 years ago that her recipe for 
bread was sound—and that the bread from that 
recipe was salable. She knew that so long as 
the ingredients and baking methods weren't 
cheapened people would eat the bread and talk 
about it—out loud. 

Today Mrs. Rudkin has 400 employes, 
whereas she started with one neighbor woman 
as a helper. Her ovens disgorge several hun 
dred thousand loaves a week now as compared 
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to 50,000 at close of the second business year. 
Eighteen months ago the bakery took 20,000 
quarts of milk weekly from local dairymen; the 
order now is almost 40,000 quarts. More than 
three tons of butter are used weekly and over 
200 tons of northwestern hard spring wheat. 

When business expanded so as to require 
greater production, Mrs. Rudkin faced two 
alternatives. One was to enlarge the floor 
space at Norwalk, the other to go elsewhere 
and help distribution along. She chose to open, 
a few months back, a new bakery at Downing- 
town, Pa., a place of 4635 population 30 miles 
west of Philadelphia. From there quick service 
can be given the Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, D. C., markets. 

She selected personnel carefully. She wanted 
no one with previous knowledge of bread mak- 
ing, no new-fangled ideas. She gave particular 
attention to the hiring of 35 Downingtown 
women who would do the hand-kneading. The 
hand-kneaders occupy vital jobs, for all Pep- 
peridge bread is hand-kneaded, and that proc- 
ess, in Mrs. Rudkin’s opinion, is “bedrock” in 
good bread making. 

Mrs. Rudkin insists, too, that her flour be 
ground by water-powered mills with slow- 
moving stones. She found two such mills near 
Downingtown. 

Mrs. Rudkin transported all her new workers 
in echelons to Norwalk, put them up at inns, 
gave each a six-week course in how to make 
Pepperidge products. 

Though she insists on sticking to the quality 
principle, Mrs. Rudkin has the facility to move 
and shift with public taste and demands. 

Her first product, for instance, and her first 
commercial love was the dark unsliced whole- 
wheat loaf. This was the bread that brought 
Pepperidge Farm its first fame. But soon there 
came demands for a white loaf, based on the 
same rich ingredients. ‘Today she sells three 
times as much of this as of the whole-wheat 
bread. 

The unending disclosures of taste and de- 
mand don’t daunt her. A few years ago she 
observed word-of-mouth praise carry her prod- 
ucts to the Mississippi River. Now she is sell- 
ing increasingly as far off as Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. 

So that’s the story of a woman who makes a 
product worth talking about, and the talking 
about it does the job of selling. 
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OF THE CHANGING TIMES 


M™@ ‘Ihe business slide has reached the stage 
where bad borrowers want to get bank loans 
and good borrowers don't. 


@ ‘he demand for security is growing so fast 
that it won't be too long now until the govern 
ment has a secure grip on all of us. 


M@ Cheaper cars are coming back. Some can 
be bought for only $1600. 


@ ‘There is talk about Federal Reserve redis- 
count rates coming down. We hope the reduc- 
tion will spread to other items that are more 
edible. 


@ ‘he World Series will soon be on and all 
the delegates to the United Nations ought to 
be invited—to learn how an umpire can be 
tough and make it stick. 


@ ‘he deep cultural splits that divide us 
Americans beneath the surface were never 
impressed on us quite so firmly as when 
we heard a lady from the far South refer to 
the arrival of robins as “the first harbinger of 
fall.” 


M@ A great many things have moved and 
changed in recent years, but those marvelous 
post-war houses with all the modern technical 
developments seem to be still at their same 
old stand—just around the corner. 


@ Weather this year has been good for nuts 
and the crop is high. Edible nuts. 


@ If Mrs. Wilma J. Soss and Mr. Lewis 
D. Gilbert do not quit disturbing the meet- 
ings of corporations’ boards of directors, the 
meetings will degenerate into interesting 
affairs. 
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m@ A few weeks ago, we spent three days in 
bed, not very ill but being waited on hand and 
foot. ‘lhe experience gave us a feeling of social 
security, and the very thought of individual 
enterprise became abhorrent. Conscience did 
not call, but finally the boss did. 


@ [t is now proper and legal to speak openly 
of deflation instead of inflation. President 
‘Truman said so. 


M@ Monday, Labor Day, is supposed to cele- 
brate work and the dignity of it. But on ‘Tues- 
day morning, the day following, lots of people 
take a dim view of both the work and the 
dignity angle. 


@ Statistics are wonderful things. ‘They show 
conclusively (a) that a fourth round of wage 
raises will make the economy well, and (b) 
that they will make it sicker. 


@ Out in Missouri you may be raised to believe 
in the homely virtue of not spending more than 
you make. But when you grow up, and come 
to Washington, and get to be President, you 
outgrow that silly old-fashioned tripe. 


M@ It surely is a buyer's market—when some 
luropean nations won't buy our goods for free. 


@ ‘The word “got,” signifying compulsion, is 
a word of which we are fond and we use it 
when it is needed. Recently an old friend, a 
professor of literature, a stickler for pure 
formal English, complained about it. “You 
shouldn't say ‘got,’ ” he said. “You ought to 
say ‘must.’” Shucks, have we gotta do it? 


@ ‘The professor also deplored our occasional 
practice of ending a sentence with a preposi- 
tion. ‘That’s just one more thing to think of. 


@ A British firm used carrier pigeons to send 
orders to the plant when it could not get 
phone service. Use falcons to get the orders? 


@ Man shall not live by bread alone. In 
this day of advanced civilization and fine 
American culture, he also needs comics. 


@ Kindergarten lesson in economics: (1) 
The money you pay in taxes you don't get 
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to spend. (2) Individual spending makes 
more turnover and subsequent business than 
government spending does. (3) What cor- 
porations pay in taxes they cannot distribute 
in various ways Or use for expansion. (4) 
Corporation spending for expansion creates 
much more business and many more jobs than 
a similar amount of government spending. 
End of lesson for today. 


@ A sluggish real-estate market is one in 
which the realtors have to work a bit to sell 
their houses. 


@ A little deficit financing, on top of pre- 
ceding doses, seems to some of our statesmen 
like quite the thing to do at the time. Just 
like one more drink. 


@ ‘The labor press is publishing names of 
corporation officers who receive more than 
$75,000 a year. ‘The corporation executives 
are sensitive about it but not sensitive 
enough to have their salaries cut below $75,000 
where they will not be exposed to the public 
glare. 


M@ One argument against universal health 
insurance is that we cannot afford the money 
cost of it. At least until we get through 
with the chore of supporting the British and 


their health insurance. 


@ ‘They say the cost of living is declining, 
but after outfitting the little darlings for 
return to school, most parents observe that 
the decline is not exactly precipitate. 


M Cigaret advertising recently has _ con- 
tained fewer of those preposterous exag- 
gerated claims of superiority of one brand 
over another. What’s the matter—getting 
wiser or just cleaner? 


@ Fitz-Gibbon of Gimbels insists that ads 
talk to people in the common terms they 
understand. (See article on page 13.) Oh 
that Fitz-Gibbon could head up a school for 
the Ph.D.'s. 


M@ Sometimes we suspect the Russians are 
pretty smart. Every time things get peace- 
ful, they make some menacing gestures, where- 
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upon we Americans checkmate the danger 
by pouring out a couple more billions. 


M@ Charles F. Kettering of General Motors 
often lectures that scientists, with all their 
learning, don’t yet know what makes grass 
green. We know: fertilizer in the fall. 


M@ Company heads have recently been told by 
various public authorities that they should 
raise wages, reduce prices and expand plant 
and equipment for greater production.  Per- 
fectly simple. 


M@ Undersecretary of State Webb has a rock- 
ing chair in his office, for sitting and rocking 
and thinking. Good idea. ‘The swivel chair 
makes lots of officials dizzy. 


@ With all these international frictions across 
the seas, we sometimes get lonesome for the 
good old days of just little Latin American 
revolutions. 


M@ State governments and federal government 
talk of putting their heads together to see 
where they can find new sources of tax revenue. 
How about a stamp tax on tax forms? 


@ Antique furniture is coming down in price. 
Just like fresh furniture. 


@ Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. announces early ar- 
rival of a soup-vending machine to squirt a 
helping of chicken noodle soup after you insert 
a dime. What! No thumb in the soup? 


@ A psychological research agency questioned 
5000 people about their familiarity with such 
public personalities as Senator ‘l'aft, Jinx Fal- 
kenberg, Babe Didrikson Zaharias, Eric John- 
ston, Dale Carnegie, and Elsie, the Borden 
cow. It was ascertained that 75% of the peo- 
ple knew Elsie, the cow, and knew just exactly 
what she represented, which is more than can 
be said about some of our other public per- 
sonages. 


M™ Good jobs are not open for just every col- 
lege graduate (sce article on page 8) but thank 
God there is still a great demand for graduates 
who can become either salesmen or professional 
football players. 
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READERS TALK BACK 
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Successful Careers 


I have preached for many years 
the doctrine stated in “Do You Fit 
Your Job?’’ [July issue]. The 
thoughts expressed in an essay called 
“Building a Career” in the Saturday 
Eyening Post in 1896 are as pert 
nent today as they were 53 years ago 
| wrote then: 

“There is a foundation stone to 
each man’s success in business. In 
my experience this is represented by 
the first of the familiar graces, Faith, 
and with it is coupled concentration 
of purpose and energy. 

“Definite objectives must be 
sought, and perpetually striven for 
one by one, with cach attainment 
the compelling force for the next. 

In commercial life the objec 
tive is usually the job higher up, and 
it is always waiting for the boy who 
has utilized his spare moments to 
acquire knowledge outside the pre 
scribed limits of his routine duties. 

“The boy who is paid $50 a 
month and earns what he gets, and 
no more, 1s the boy who sticks in a 
$50 position and is not advanced. 
The boy who is paid only $50 but 
works as if he were being paid $50 
is invariably the one to be chosen for 
promotion to the $80 place.”’ 

Edward J. Nally 

Bronxville, N. Y. 


Post-card Checks 
Mr. Melvin C. Miller's letter 


[July issue] implies that post-card 
checks encourage forgery. Our com 
pany, creator of Bondified Post Card 
Checks, has not had in eight years 
a single case where forgery has de 
veloped because of circulation 
through the mail of any signature 
on a post-card check. 

[he letter of the Secretary of the 
Bank Management Commission o! 
the American Bankers Association 
says post-card checks could be 
cashed easily by forging the payee’s 
endorsement. Post-card checks can 
not be cashed any more easily when 


Ss. pre wb er LYd4y 


forged than any other type of check. 
In fact, the tendency is to shy away 
from it because it is a piece of mail. 
We can prove by the many 
thousands of post-card checks used 
in this manner the inaccuracy of 
the statement in Mr. Miller's letter 
that they could not be used in pay- 
ing bills of public utilities or depart- 
ment stores which require returning 
a clip or bill stub with the payment. 
We have not had one complaint 

from the many banks’ through 
which our checks are cleared, of 
difhculty in deciphering endorse- 
ments because they were imposed 
on the name and address of the 
payee and the postal cancellation. 

Elmer H. Dalldorf, Pres. 

Checks, Inc. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Canadian Stocks 


I am glad that you printed the 
article ““Bogus Stocks from Canada” 
[July issue] because, believe it or not, 
some of the Canadian promoters (al 
least the ‘Toronto variety) even te- 
sort to radio phone calls to Hawaii 
in an effort to sell their phony stocks 
in these islands in the Pacific. 


Donald Billam-Walker, Mer. 


Better Business Bureau 


Honolulu, T. H. 


Goodwill Ambassadors 


Largely as a result of your article, 
“Your Town Can Send Ambassa- 
dors Abroad” [August 1948 issue], 
describing New York State’s Com- 
munity Ambassador Plan, 22 such 
ambassadors from 13 communities 
are living this summer in 12 Euro- 
pean countries and Mexico—all ex- 
penses paid by scholarships raised 
by civic orgamzations. 

These young ambassadors rang: 
in age from 18 to 30 and include 
students, secretaries, teachers and 
newspaper reporters. The purpose 
of their trip is to make friends with 
people of other countries. 

For the first half of the summer 
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they live in private homes, and for 
the second half they join their hosts 
and hostesses, of similar age, in 
bicycling or mountain trips. Ex- 
perimenters are in mixed groups of 
10 with an experienced leader. 

Six New York State communities 
sent “ambassadors” this year. Other 
communities participating are Louis- 
ville, Ky., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Charlottesville, Va., Palo Alto, Cal., 
Barre, Vt., Jackson, Miss., and 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Kiwanis and other civic organiza- 
tions throughout the country are 
making plans for 1950. Interested 
communities and organizations 
should contact this group to learn 
how the plan works. 

Helen B. Wetzel 

Exec. Sec. to the Director 

Experiment in International 
Living, Inc. 

Putney, Vt. 


Treatment of Salesmen 


I sell juvenile furniture and chil- 
dren’s apparel to a large variety of 
stores. With the exception of the 
very largest mail-order houses and 
department stores, my reception is 
the same: “Gosh, here comes an 
other salesman.”’ 

The smaller the store, the more 
discourteous the reception. Large 
stores like Sears, Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward have special re- 
ception rooms for salesmen, and 
buyers will see any man who calls. 
The treatinent is usually courteous. 

Everybody, small buyer or large 
buyer, benefits by being on good 
terms with salesmen. In times like 
these the salesman who comes 
around and who knows his mer- 
chandise can advise the buyer and 
frequently give excellent tips. 

John H. Haas 
Chicago, Il. 


Home Accounting 


Like the wnter of ““Ten Ways to 
Make Your Money Go Further’ 
[June issue] I have wondered why 
most businessmen neglect applica- 
tion of simple accounting principles 
to their homes and their personal 
assets. 

About ten years ago, I adopted 
them when I discovered I was taking 
too much time to make out my in- 
come-tax report. I decided also that 
[ should make it as easy as possible 
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for my wife to have full informa- 
tion about our assets and liabilities 
in event of my death. 

I worked out a double-entry sys- 
tem operated on a single-entry prin- 
ciple. It balances. It reconciles 
with the bank. It records insurances, 
expiration dates and all. Best of all, 
it is all in one book. 

Dan Campbell 
Glendale, Cal. 


Industrial Diamonds 


Some statements in “Diamonds 
That Work” [June issue], I believe, 
were not founded on fact. 

The only scarcity is in “crushing 
bort,” used in making grinding 
wheels. ‘The U. S. government has 
been more successful in accumulat- 
ing a stockpile of industnal dia- 
monds than many other strategic 
materials. 

I do not agree that most U. S. 
dealers hesitate to speak frankly be- 
cause of fear of reprisals. Also I do 
not agree that American industry 1s 
being “held up” by the diamond 
monopoly. Industrial diamonds at 
present price levels out-perform arti- 
ficial abrasives and make mass pro- 
duction possible. 

F. E. Koebel, President 
J. K. Smit & Sons, Inc. 
Murray Hill, N. J. 


7 “Crushing bort’” comprises about 
50% of the industrial diamonds used 
in the U. S., justifying our report of 
a shortage. Mr. Koebel does not 
refute our statement that the U. S. 
stockpile is small. Letters from 
other dealers indicate their belief 
that prices are too high and that 
fear of reprisals from the monopoly 
does exist. 


The Industrial Diamond Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., composed of 
the majority of the importers, deal- 
ers and tool makers of industrial 
diamonds, wishes to go on record 
as disagreeing with many of the 
points raised in your article “Dia- 
monds That Work.” 

We feel that the article distorts 
the true position of industrial dia- 
monds in the economic set-up. 

The modus operandi of the in- 
dustrial diamond industry has de- 
veloped as a result of years of ex- 
perience between the basic diamond- 
producing companies, the distnbu- 
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tors and the users of industnal dia 
monds, and is consistent with the 
peculiar characteristics of this com- 
modity. 

Accordingly, any interference re- 
sulting from those inexperienced 
with the industry, which would 
effectively change the method of 
operation, would directly affect the 
stability of the diamond supply 
situation to the detriment of Amer- 
ican industry. 

Athos D. Leveridge 
Executive Manager 
Industrial Diamond Assn. 

of America, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


New Businesses 


We were much imterested in the 
article on the Griffin Manufacturing 
Co. [Going Into Business for Your- 
self,” July issue.] The future of the 
United States depends upon the con- 
stant starting of new _ businesses. 
They stimulate the thinking and 
continually furnish youth and en- 
thusiasm, backed by ideas, to help 
build the bigger businesses of to- 
Morrow. 

H. E. Kranhold 

Assistant to the President 
Brown & Bigelow 

Saint Paul, Minn. 


Water Supply 


Factually the title of the article 
“Are We Running Out of Water?” 
[July issue] is not so because the 
volume of water on the earth today 
is the same as it was 10,000 years 
ago. You cannot destroy water. It 
is nature’s circulatory mechanism 
that has been destroyed, not the 
water. ‘The palliative measures ad- 
vocated by the engineering profes- 
sion are leading us with alarming 
speed right back to utter desolation 
and desert wastes. 

George H. Barnes, Pres. 
Amer. Reforestation Assn. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


One statement in your excellent 
article on water in the July issue is 
capable of erroneous interpretation. 
It connected the low ground-water 
supply of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan with a nation-wide water 
shortage. 

Recent low ground-water levels 
are attributable to deficient rainfall. 
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This deficiency has also caused low 
lake levels and stream flow in some 
sections. But the condition of our 
water supply is not at all serious, 
We have abundant resources, 

G. Harold Earle 

Wisconsin Land & Lumber 

Co., Hermansville, Mich. 


" The refereice to water levels in 
the northern peninsula of Michigan 
came from a recent publication of 
the U. S. Geological Survey. There 
was no intention to imply that the 
dred lacked adequate water for its 
industry. 


Farm Program 


‘The Soil Service 
and the government price-support 
program are working at cross pur- 
poses. One is concerned with aid- 
ing the farmer to build up and 
maintain a productive fann. The 
price-support program, by allotting 
acres to a given crop on the basis 
of past history, discourases good 
soil-conservation It is 
usually the poor, run-down farm 
that has the large acreage from its 
past history. 

‘““Assessed valuation’ should be 
uscd as the base for allocating 
The government should 


Conservatio.: 


practice 


acreage. 
continue to pass on to the states 
their share of any given crop de- 
clared surplus. ‘The statcs should 
spread the allocation through the 
countics, to individual fanns on the 
basis of assessed valuation. 

The “‘value-quota’” system could 
be used in our present system of 
reducing acreages when a given crop 
was declared surplus. Under the 
“value-quota” system the farm pro- 
gram could be made to support 
itself. 

J. W. Weiand 


Geneva, Nebr. 


Customer Complaints 


I agree with Keith F. \Varren in 
“Does Big Business Forget the Cus- 
tomer?” [““Businessman’s Soapbox,” 
July issue]. 

I have also had trouble with some 
of the larger national publications 
and believe that better attention to 
complaints would pay dividends to 
these larger businesses. 

H. S. Bothfeld, Vice Pres. 
Angier Products, Inc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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LOCAL HEROES IN DISGUISE 





FF... office to office, door to 
door, go a band of men and women 
in every city of the land once a year. 
They are doing the work that no- 
body likes to do, but that someone 
has got to do. They are collectors 
for local community chests. Volun- 
teers. They give, and get nothing 
for themselves. Already they have 
given their money individually, but 
now they go further and give their 
time, which often is searcer than 
money. 

These workers call on their fel- 
low-citizens to help support their 
community’s Red Feather services 
from which everybody benefits. 

Back behind the scenes are the 
social workers for the member Red 
Feather services. They, too, are 
giving much. Their work is exact- 
ing and never-ending, the pay mod- 
est compared to that of other pro- 
fessions. Most could make more 
money in other work, but they stick 
to the social work because of their 
zeal for serving people. 

The community chest is a typl- 
cally American product. We didn’t 
get it from the Old World; we made 


it for ourselves. It is as purely 


community chest workers 


American as hot dogs and apple pie. 

For one thing it is efficient. It 
costs less to collect money this way, 
and it costs less to administer. The 
administration costs of the average 
community chest are only 7 cents 
for every dollar. That’s a bargain. 

Sure, it’s a bother. No one actu- 
ally enjoys either soliciting or being 
solicited. But it’s less of a bother 
than if dozens of local worthy causes 
were out for themselves and on your 
neck throughout the whole blessed 
year. The worker who solicits you 
isn’t exactly having a good time 
either, but at least he (or she) is 
saving you the bother of dealing 
with dozens of others. That makes 
it a time saver and a money saver. 

Take your hat off and bow low 
to the community chest workers who 
are doing the work that you don’t 
like to do. They are local heroes 
in disguise. 

So give enough for all the differ- 
ent Red Feather services included in 
the chest campaign—enough for a 
whole year—as a concrete demon- 
stration that you understand and 
appreciate what these community 
workers are doing for you. 
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Watch For These Future Articles 


DIE FOR ALL YOU'RE WORTH 


It tsn't only rich people who leave estates; 
you will leave one, too, so plan wtsely—now 


NEW BUSINESS FOR YOUR COMMUNITY 


How to attract new industries, and pep up old ones, 
to diversify your town and help ward off recession 


WORKING WOMEN—DO THEY GET AN EVEN BREAK? 


No, say most women, because business 15 bossed 
by men, who are still pretty stuffy and hidebound 


ONE WAY TO GET BETTER LABOR RELATIONS 
Be frank and fair-minded, and half the fight 15 won 


| WHY DOES MY COLLEGE ASK ME FOR MONEY? 











Because it really needs help, and this tells why 


ANY WEATHER CAN BE FLYING WEATHER 


Safe, dependable air travel is getting closer 9 reality 


BOOM IN BOOKS OF THE SPIRIT 


A psychological clue to the yearning times 


DOOR-TO-DOOR SALESMEN ARE COMING BACK 


Because business has got to sell 


Plus other articles on What You Should Know About Mortgages, How Vend- 
ing Machines Can Cut Costs, Next Winter’s Travel Trends, Something New in 
Property Insurance, Vegetables in Your Life—and all the regular features 
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